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A NEW process —‘*Aquaprufing""— 
developed by Firestone engineers and used 
only in the manufacture of Firestone Aqua- 
pruf Brake Lining, gives every car owner 
confidence in more positive control of brakes. 


Aquaprufing insulates and coats every 
fiber of the asbestos fabric with a special 
compound, making it moisture and water 
proof. It provides complete freedom from 
chatter and squeal. 


Firestone engineers and chemists have 
developed a special frictional rubber com- 
pound, with which the aquapruf asbestos is 
coated. It is then die-formed under heat and 
enormous pressure in a huge Firestone Brake 

ining press, the largest and most powerful 
of its type in the world. 


Drive in today to one of the 30,000 
Firestone Service Dealers or Service Stores. 
Let him test your brakes, and if needed, reline 
them with Firestone Aquapruf Brake Lining. 
You will experience a new high standard of 
smooth, uniform, positive braking control. 


<| Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday ) > 
night over N. B. C. Nationwide Network 
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Strangely enough, this advertisement 
about Mexico is being written by a 
man who has never been there. I’ve 
read about it and dreamed about it. 
And now I’m going. 

I’m leaving San Francisco some 
Thursday night soon on the “Lark.” 
Friday morning I’ll be in Los Angeles. 
That night I'll board the Southern 
Pacific Pullman that leaves on the 
“Sunset Limited” every Tuesday and 
Friday night and goes clear to Mexico 
City in three days. 

What am I going to see? I don’t 
know for sure. I’m planning to stop 
at one or two of the cities along the 
West Coast Route. Mazatlan—I’ve seen 
pictures of it—a tropic seaport with 
coco palms and unspoiled native life. 
The movie people use it for “South 
Seas” atmosphere. I want to stop a 
day or two at Guadalajara. Mother 
asked me to bring her some of their 
bubble glass, and Tonola pottery, and 
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Mexican silverware with its naive de- 
signs. I want a bright sarape for my 
wall. The U.S. Customs let you bring 
in $100 (in our money) worth of Mex- 
ican goods, duty free. 

I hope to spend a week in Mexico 
City. It has over a million people, I’ve 
heard, and a balmy, rainless climate 
in winter. I want to find out why they 
compare it with Paris. I want to eat at 
Sanborn’s, and visit the floating gar- 
dens of Xochimilco, and see the pyra- 
mids. Maybe I'll see a bull fight. 


THE COST? 


What interests me most is that my 
dollar will buy 3’2 Mexican pesos. 
And they say prices, in pesos, are very 
low in Mexico. Pullman charges have 
been reduced. I am paying only $23.50 
for my lower berth from San Fran- 
cisco to Mexico City. And the rail 
roundtrip fare is only $107 from San 
Francisco ($96 from Los Angeles). 


+ 





For the free booklet, ‘West Coast of Mexico,” and detailed information, write 
F. S. McGINNIS, 65 Market St., San Francisco, H. P. MONAHAN, Pacific 
Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, or J. AORMANDY, 705 Pacific Bldg., Portland. 


Southern Pacific 





Featuring Winter Sports 


LFTs get up where the air is crystal 
pure and the scenery is breath- 
taking out of sheer loveliness. You 
stand atop the crest of a hill, someone 
gives you a gentle push, and you're 
away—gliding down the long white 
slopes, faster—faster—faster until you 
feel like a bird on wing! You tingle, you 
want to shout—this is great! Over a 
bump—a scooting dip—oh man! A push 
on your poles, more speed—a sudden 
sweeping turn, a fine spray of snow— 
you've stopped! And that, readers, is 
known as the art of ski-ing, one of the 
keenest thrills you’ve ever enjoyed. (If 
you don’t know how, we have a 25 cent 
booklet on “How to Ski.”) 

We of Sunset Land are in for a jolly 
winter, and winter sports are the means 
of inexpensive, exhilarating and healthy 
fun. From the top of Grouse Mountain 
down to the lakes of Southern Califor- 
nia, up and down the whole Pacific 
Slope the cry of the day—“track! track!” 
will be heard for miles around. Let’s 
go to the mountains for snow sports. 
Grouse Mountain* near Vancouver is 
good for ski-ing; Mt. Baker* and Shuk- 
san out of Bellingham, and Snoqualmie 
Pass and Lake Kachess, a short run 
from Seattle, are good for all snow 
sports. Ski tournaments are held the 
latter part of January. Longmire and 
Paradise at Rainier* are even more beau- 
tiful under a blanket of snow; Leaven- 
worth and Cle Elum are good for ski-ing, 
and Spokane and lakes around the city 
for skating. 


The Dog Derbies 


Oregon can rightfully boast about 
beautiful Mt. Hood*—tournaments will 
be held on the mountain in February, 
and ski contests will be held at Three 
Sisters near Bend. A race is held in 
February from Klamath Falls to Crater 
Lake*. Dog Derbies are held yearly in 
Idaho at Lewiston, McCall and Ketch- 
um around March. The American Dog 
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Derby is run at Ashton on Washington’s 
Birthday. Utah’s winter sports center 
around the lovely mountains near 
Ogden. An annual snow carnival is held 
in Ogden Canyon, with tournaments and 
dog derbies. The world’s longest and, 
according to experts, greatest ski hill is 
located near Ogden. No wonder! It is 
estimated a jumper can attain a speed 
of 150 miles an hour on the hill! Good 
skating is to be had on the Truckee 
River near Reno, Nevada, and other 
snow sports are enjoyed at Mt. Rose 
Ski Hill in Galena Creek near Reno. 


Snow Excursions 


California is doing a splendid bit of 
work in creating interest in the snow 
sport areas of this state—accessible by 
car, train or motorcoach within a few 
hours. A campaign is being carried on 
and, according to plans, a series of spe- 
cial week-end trips to various snow 
sport centers around Central California 
is planned. The entire program will 
culminate with a grand celebration and 
crowning of the Snow Queen at Yose- 
mite Valley the last week end in Febru- 
ary. Winter sports may be enjoyed in 
California from the glistening cone of 
Mt. Shasta down to Mineral, Portola 
and Mt. Lassen*; Truckee,* Tahoe* and 
Auburn*—the site of the Auburn Ski 
Club where interesting tournaments 
with famous participants are held. The 
1200-foot toboggan slide is the most 
thrilling yet! The entire Mother Lode* 
from Grass Valley to Calaveras and Long 
Barn offer all types of snow sports, and 
Yosemite Valley* the most complete 
winter sports program daily—skating, 
ski-ing, ski-joring, curling, tobogganing, 
moonlight rides in four-horse sleighs, 
and last but not least, tin-pan alley-ing. 
Shaver Lake in the vicinity of Fresno, 
and General Grant* and Sequoia Na- 
tional Parks* are good for snow sports. 
A week end in the snow among the giant 
redwoods is as beautiful a sight as one 
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Sunset Land 


can find the world over. Los Angeles 
and area enjoy winter sports from 
Wrightwood, Big Pines,* Camp Baldy,* 
Mt. Wilson, Arrowhead and Big Bear,* 
Twin Peaks and Camp Seely. And Ari- 
zona, believe it or not, finds snow on 
the rim of the Grand Canyon!* 

Hotel and cabin accommodations are 
available at or near all winter sports 
areas, and equipment may usually be 
rented. Booklets are available on all 
regions marked with asterisks. Please 
enclose a three-cent stamp when re- 
questing literature. 

So many persons ask us each year 
what clothing is necessary for winter 
sports. A pair of galoshes, an extra 
sweater and some warm mittens are the 
only extra accessories necessary unless 
you wish particularly to buy a regular 
outfit. A leaflet on “What to Wear in 
the Snow” is also available for a three- 
cent stamp. 


New Orleans Mardi Gras 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I am planning a trip to New Orleans shortly, and 
having no friends there to show me the points of 
interest, felt that you could send me some informa- 
tion. When is the Mardi Gras? I should like to 
include this in my trip if possible—A. U., Bur- 
lingame, California. 

It was a simple procession back in 
1827 by a group of young Creoles re- 
turned from studies in Paris, that set 
the precedent and later the tradition on 
which New Orleans has built the famous 
celebration known as the Mardi Gras. 
This year it is to be held February 8 to 
13, one of the most colorful pageants and 
festivals of the year. The history of the 
Mardi Gras is a long and fascinating 
one—too long for these pages, so we 
have sent you the booklet “The Story 
of the New Orleans Mardi Gras,” as 
well as a newly issued booklet covering 
the points of interest in New Orleans. 
Among the sights, the historic old 
French Quarter (not touched upon at 
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length in the folders) appeals to us 
particularly. You will want to see the 
Little Theatre on St. Peter Street, with 
the charming flower filled courtyard 
harking back to the days of the Spanish 
governors. On Dumaine, Royal and 
Chartres Street stands the decrepit old 
house of Mme. John, the scene of one of 
Cable’s romances. Visit the region of 
the Vieux Carre—homes handed down 
from father to son for years—a memorial 
to Old New Orleans. The.St. Louis 
Cathedral directly in front of Jackson 
Square, dating back to 1782, is inter- 
esting. We have also sent you folders 
on New Orleans hotels. If you plan to 
see the Mardi Gras, make your hotel 
reservation well in advance, for accom- 
modations will be at a premium before 
the festival, 


A New Canadian Highway 
Two of the largest and most attrac- 


tive national parks in Canada will 
soon be linked by a 150-mile highway. 
This new road will connect Jasper Na- 
tional Park with Banff National Park, 
both in the province of Alberta. When 
completed, the highway will pass 
through some of the most impressive 
scenery in the Rockies, and will afford 
an opportunity of visiting both these 
beautiful parks on one circle tour. 
Heretofore Jasper Park was practically 
inaccessible by motor. Note: Maps of 
Western Canada are available to readers 
for a three-cent stamp. 


Around the World for $654 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


Please send the clothing list for round the world 
travelers as advertised in last month’s issue. My 
wife and I plan such a trip next summer. By the 
way, are he reduced rates still in effect? I think it 
was around $750. W.W., Winlock, Washington. 


The clothing list for which you ask 
has been sent, and we know it will be 
helpful in planning your wardrobe. 
Even though you do not anticipate your 
trip around the world until summer, we 
have sent along some booklets giving 
you a detailed itinerary, with interesting 
notes about the various world ports en 
route. Much of the fun, we contend, is 
in anticipation and the planning of your 
trip. The special round-the-world rate 
of $749 has again been reduced, and 
you can now make the trip for $654, 
first class, or $439 tourist class. It is 
actually cheaper to travel than to stay 
at home under these rates! Let us help 
you plan a definite itinerary, should you 
decide to take one or more of the de- 
lightful side trips offered on a round 
the world schedule. 


Bali—Enchanted Isle 


“Just another book on Bali” we 
thought, as we picked up the copy of 
“Bali, Enchanted Isle,” by Helen Eva 
Yates (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.00) that 
came to our desk for review. It was our 
msatiable curiosity and interest in this 
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Main Lounge, 8S.8S. MARIPOSA 


~ — Hawaiian zest for living sounds the keynote on the 
& > “Lurline”, “Mariposa”, “Monterey” and “Malolo”, mag- 
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nificent, new ships that exalt the pleasure of travel. In grand salons Hawaiian 
natural splendor soothes your senses from wall and tapestry. In lanai suite or 
single stateroom twentieth century genius outdoes itself for the traveler’s com- 
fort and happiness. + + Five days—then Hawaii. Another world in this world. 
A place to linger. Summer does the year round. The cost? To suit modest purses. 


bd 


SOUTH SEAS - NEW ZEALAND . AUSTRALIA via Hawaii, Samoa, Fj 





New ships—“Mariposa” and “Monterey”—to travel lanes of the Southern Cross. 
15 days to New Zealand. 18 days to Australia. Low costs whisper—you can. 


We have remarkable brochures ... with pictures ... So have all travel agencies. 


Matson Line + Oceanic Line 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland 
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THE SPANISH MAIN 
ON YOUR WAY 


GRACE LINE 
Feature 


HAVANAsNEW YORK 


VIA 6 SPANISH AMERICAS 





Mexico 
Guatemala 
El Salvador 

Panama 
Colombia 

Cuba and 
© Panama Canal * 





Down the “Santa” sea-way and into the 
Spanish Main! The kind of thing that 
makes boys long to run away to sea, and 
grown men and women congratulate 
themselves that they can. Adventure and 
romance gilded with modern marine 
luxury on these first ships to have all 
outside staterooms with private bath. Of 
course, you dine under blue skies and 
tropic stars in the famous top-deck din- 
ing saloon. Smart night club life as New 
York syncopates it. An open-air tiled 
swimming pool that Neptune himself 
might have designed. No wonder the 
traveling public nods approval. 


*@ Marine Superlatives 
SANTA ROSA - SANTA PAULA 
SANTA LUCIA - SANTA ELENA 


Fares on Cabin Liners $145 - $150 
between California and New York. 














Take your car for $100 or $110 
a 


GRACE LINE SETS A NEW MARK FOR 
COASTWISE SERVICE TO SHOOT AT 
between San Francisco—Los Angeles 
—Victoria {B.C} and Seattle 
* Emphasizing new pleasures in Pacific 
Coast voyaging ... each one of the lux- 
urious four. Fares so low, it’s hard to 
believe they include meals, sports, en- 
tertainment, a real bed, and private bath. 








At any travel agency, or railroad 
ticket office learn the full story, or 


GRACE LINE 


San Francisco, 2 Pine St. 
Los Angeles, 525 W. Sixth 
St. : Seattle, 1308 Fourth 
Ave. : Victoria, {B.C.} 817 
Government St. : 10 Han- 
over Square, New York 
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Paradise Isle that tempted us to start 
the book, we confess—but we found our- 
selves so intrigued with the adventure 
that for the first time in moons we 
wanted to finish the book at one sitting. 
Much has been written of Bali—of its 
primitive customs, its deep regard for 
religion, its simplicity, beauty, and no 
doubt this author is repeating what 
others have said, but she does it in such 
a whimsical friendly manner that you 
are not reading of Bali—you are in Bali. 
You wander with the author in a leis- 
urely manner through the island; eating 
of native food, standing breathless in 
the deep jungle; trembling at the beauty 
and sincerity of the religious ceremonies; 
or witnessing a dainty temple dancer 
perform by the light of a full Balinese 
moon; or laughing outright with the 
natives at the performance of their pup- 
pet shows. The book is not only an 
adventurous tale of a really enchanted 
isle, but it is an excellent guide to Bali 
as well. Miss Yates has also included 
some rather tempting recipes of Balinese 
foods whose concoction sounds to us 
nothing short of a feat, but whose 
preparation, the author assures us, is 
quite a simple matter with the proper 
ingredients at hand. We closed “Bali— 
Enchanted Isle” with the feeling that 
our vicarious journey was over all too 
soon. 


Freighters to Europe 


F A. M. of Arizona, who wrote the 

Travel Department recently, will 
send us full name and address, we shall 
be glad to forward descriptive booklets 
giving full information on the numerous 
passenger-freighter ships sailing from 
Pacific Coast ports direct to Europe via 
the Panama Canal. Fares range from 
$220 and up, one way. Some ships carry 
from 6 to 8 passengers, and others as 
many as 50 passengers. 


Rail Rates Are Reduced 


AILROADS are not only experi- 

menting with caterpillar trains (to 
travel 110 miles an hour), rubber-tired 
coaches, aluminum cars, and diesel en- 
gines with the promise of new comforts 
and conveniences for rail travelers, but 
preparatory to the completion of their 
experiments, rail and Pullman rates have 
been severely slashed. Effective Decem- 
ber 1, rail fares between the West Coast 
and Chicago were reduced to the lowest 
in history. Reductions amount to from 
one-sixth on one way trips, to one-half 
on round trips of 10-day limit. The 
basic fare is three cents a mile in Pull- 
man and parlor cars; two cents a mile 
on the ten-day round trip ticket. Be- 
tween principal cities of the Middle 
West and Pacific Coast a 12-month 
limit round trip ticket is allowed at two 
and a half cents a mile rate. Circle tours 
including both California and the Pacific 
Northwest may be made at no extra fare 





on the round trip ticket. Between cities 
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3 days of 


YOSEMITE 


WINTER SPORTS 


Tree full days of skiing, 
ski-joring, skating carnivals, tobog- 
ganing, moonlight  sleigh-riding, 
jingly dog team tours and “‘ash-can” 
sliding for as little as $14.17 (for 
children, $7.08)—cabin and meals 
at Yosemite Lodge! 

This winter the new tunnel high- 
way between Yosemite Valley and 
the Mariposa Big Trees will be con- 
stantly kept open, and on your way 
you'll find some real High Sierra 
skiing (just a half hour from the 
Valley floor). 

You can’t be snowbound in Yo- 
semite! Driving time, 2%2 hours 
from Merced. By train, from most 
California cities, it’s overnight. See 
your travel agent for further details 
—or telephone Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., 39 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, EXbrook 3906. It’s the party 
of the year! 
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WINTER SPORTS 
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where more than one line operates, the 
line covering the shortest distance is 
used as the basis of computing fares. 
Similar reductions are effective in day 
coach and tourist sleepers, and the Pull- 
man surcharge has been eliminated, re- 
ducing Pullman and parlor car rates 
about a third. Under the new reduc- 
tions the trip from San Francisco to 
Chicago can be made for $88.75 round 
trip, standard 10-day limit; or $111 for 
a 12-month ticket round trip. Under 
the old Pullman rate a lower berth to 
Chicago via a direct route was $23.63, 
or on the circle route by way of the 
Pacific Northwest, $27. The new rates 
are $15.75 and $18, respectively. Write 
the Travel Service Department for new 
rates, telling us where you wish to go 
and how long you wish to be gone. 


Reminder 


ryt forget the Mediterranean 
Cruise sailing from New York 
February 8, to be gone for practically 
two months of cruising in the warm 
waters of the South. The cruise ship 
will visit 16 foreign countries, and will 
call at 25 ports en route. Fares, includ- 
ing all possible expense of the trip, 
range from $545 and up. Illustrated 
folders are available. 


Rambles in Europe 
With Jane C. Higbie 


We See the King—and the City 
of His Court 


UNNY SPAIN” still basks in the 

warmth of the afternoon siesta, 
rich in the color of her picturesque cos- 
tumes, steeped in the traditions of the 
historic past—but her royal kingdom has 
fallen! 

The capital city is no longer the cen- 
ter of the glamorous splendor of court 
activities—for the king is king no more. 
He is an exile from the country of his 
birth—from the people he has ruled 
since childhood. 

My friend and I were fortunate in 
visiting Madrid, the last summer of 
Alphonso’s reign. Leaving Biarritz, on 
the famous Coté de Basque, we stopped 
at Irun, for customs’ inspection details 
necessary to our travel through Spain. 
Noticing an extra heavy military and 
civic guard, with brilliant display of 
regimental colors, I engaged the plat- 
form agent in chat. “The King comes!” 
said he, ‘Do you wish to see him?” I 
nodded. “Run quickly, then, down the 
passage, to cross the track!” Waiting 
to hear no more I “ran quickly” through 
the under-pass over which the royal 
train was already rumbling. My friend 
followed and we popped out of the small 
archway, like rabbits from a hole, to 
confront a solid cordon of the king’s 
guard, about his armored car. 

Clutching a handful of travel notes 
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NEW INSURANCE PLAN 
TODAYS NEEDS 


Now you need not wait for “better times” to give 
your family adequate life insurance protection! 











OREGON MUTUAL LIFE 


NST PRUCTION @ Perhaps you are one of the many men fighting your way back 

to financial stability. Then Oregon Mutual Life’s new Recon- 
struction Policy will definitely help you. Briefly, it is a plan 
whereby you can restore your estate to its former value with a 
stroke of your pen. You can do it today—you don’t have to 
wait for a bigger income. 

In a few words, the Reconstruction Policy provides adequate 
life insurance protection for your family NOW for a small 
Premium deposit. It makes it possible for you to have this 
protection for the members of your family at this time when your 
other assets are depreciated—and when it is difficult to make 
large deposits. In a few years when your income will be larger, 
you can automatically change this policy into one that will give 
you a guaranteed income for life, beginning when you are ready 
to retire. Write today for full facts! No obligation. 
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OREGON MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., Portland, Ore. 


Please send complete dciails about 
your new Reconstruction Policy. 





Name 





Address itsigensiinsacdepebatizecak ave m sao sheainttoeeacseerepsiinis 














SAFETY FIRST 


OUNTAINS are covered with snow, and the lakes are freezing over, and 

ice skating is slated to be a popular winter sport this year. But play 
safe before you go skating. Ice one inch thick is not safe, according to the 
National Safety Council; two inches will hold one person; three inches 
will hold small groups; and four inches are safe for large groups. 
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LOW RATES 


Comfortable rooms: 
| hospitable service 


HOTEL MAYFAI R | owas excellent inex- 


pensive cuisine.... 


FROM FOUR DOLLARS 
A DAY 
COURT ROOMS-THREE FIFTY 


MARK HOPKINS 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


OVERLOOKING 
SAN FRANCISCO 





2 





In an ideal location. 
350 rooms beautifully 
furnished. Excellent 
coffee shop and din- 
ing room. Quiet and 
restful atmosphere. 


Rates: $2.50 per day 
and up. 


FREE GARAGE 


LOS ANGELES 
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UNITED 
AIR LINES 


WORLD’S FASTEST 
MULTI-MOTOR SERVICE 


New Boeing planes ... 2 Pilots... 

Stewardess service ... Radio... 

Roomy, quiet cabins . . . Lavatory. 
Following examples of time and 
fares from San Francisco -Oakland 
are typical of those applying from 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, and Spokane. 
44 irs. Salt Lake. . . $ 41.52 
11 Hrs.Omaha . . . 95.82 





13 Hrs. Kansas City. . 106.39 
14% Hrs. CHICAGO. . * 115.00 
17% Hrs. Cleveland . . 130.00 
21% Hrs. Washington . . 152.00 
20 Hrs.NEW YORK . . 160.00 


** * 
Fastest multi-motor service be- 
tween Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Sacramento, Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. 
Only non-stop multi-motor service 
San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


For tickets and information call 
United Air Lines Ticket Offices 


or Hotels; Postal and Western Union Offices 
and Leading Travel Bureaus 


55,000,000 
Miles Flying Experience 








ATy 


NOW TAKE A REAL SEA VOYAGE 


See a new world you've never imagined! 
If you want the thrill of getting off the 
beaten track, get in touch with McCormick 
... here’s a real sea voyage aboard 
steady, comfortable cargo steamers, to 
the most romantic ports in the world! 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, 
Santos and the rest of them, in the wake 
of the buccaneers. 





Send for descriptive folders today! 


See your local travel agent, or write 


CORMICK 


STEAMSHIP CO. 


DEPT. S, 461 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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and leaflets we no doubt appeared of 
sufficient importance, for the guard 
parted and we stood in the presence of 
His Majesty Alphonso, King of Spain! 
From his seat at the open window, he 
graciously acknowledged the American 
visitors and proceeded to his conference 
with the city’s dignitaries. 

There was a troubled expression in 
the dark eyes, which told us very clearly 
that the throne was already trembling, 
swept by a power beyond its sovereign’s 
control. With the guards we stood at 
attention as the train pulled out, deeply 
appreciative of our own freedom. 

Through the heart of the beautiful 
Basque country we went; past tiny 
quaint villages (sometimes of only a 
dozen houses) where, always, the church 
spire outlined against the sky. 

Glimpses of red tiles, overhanging 
white plaster houses, with iron grilles 
and balconies, red geraniums in pots; 
senoritas in lace mantillas, public wash- 
ing-sheds, and little gray donkeys, 
roaming about the plazas. Rank growth 
of Spanish Broom yellows the hedges, 
beyond fields of red poppies and delicate 
blue iris. Soon we enter Madrid. 

The city is modeled after the plan of 
Paris. During siesta hour, from two to 
four, the main streets are flooded. From 
four to five people congregate in the tea 
rooms, to partake of delicious pas- 
tries and rich, dark chocolate, accom- 
panied by a mound of spun sugar. The 
men lounge in sidewalk cafes. Dinner 
is not until eight—the fashionable hour 
is ten. It is daylight until after eleven. 

White-robed, dark-skinned Moors go 
their sandaled ways among the green 
trees of the wide boulevards. The white 
palace, where the sun beats down upon 
the open court and armory in the rear, 
looks out upon a beautiful park. 

It is no longer the home of the royal 
family. The beautiful iron Crown, be- 
fore the houses of Parliament, has been 
trampled by the mob. 

No longer does the harassed monarch 
find surcease in driving his small car 
fast and fearlessly over the curving 
mountain roads. Madrid, with its hand- 
wrought iron, colorful tiles, fine inlays 
of gold and silver, its serenades and bull 
fights is not quite the same. 

The sun still shines warmly upon the 
figs and olives, the oranges and vines. 
White St. Joseph’s lilies still bloom 
against the dark of convent -walls. 

But the splendor of the court is gone 
from the capital city. 

The King is in exile! 





to wrap the cork of 
the thermos bottle 
in waxed paper. This 
prevents odor from 
coffee or other foods 
staying on the cork. 
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APPRECIATIVE | 
TRAVELERS 


Here you 
are assured of the 
same extra measure 
of hospitality and 
comfort that would 
be accorded you 
at the home of a 
friend. 


i The location on 
Wilshire Boulevard 
at Westlake Park 

a and the environ- 
mentare of the.very ff 
best. 


Rates Daily from 
$2.50 








Monthly from $60 













WINTER 
LUXURY 


is YOURS at this 
distinctive Seattle 
Apartment HOTEL. 
Fine shops and theatres 
nearby ... rooms and 
suites of genuine charm 
. . « low tariffs. 


“SEATTLES 


SMARTEST 




















Attention Ski Jumpers 


order to invite participation in the 
National Amateur meet this winter, a new 
ski jumping course is under way in Moraine 
Park a short distance west of Estes Park, 
Colorado. Im addition to ski jumping, 
tobagganing, bob sledding and skating will 
be in order, making the Rocky Mountain 
National Park a splendid all year playground. 




















NEW HOME AMUSEMENT: For young and old, 
easy to play, educational for the eyes, hands and mind 
to act quickly. The most exciting game on the market. 
Many games can be played with the bowl, which is made 
of metal, complete with layout and instructions, post 
paid for $1.00 from your closest dealer, or 

H. H. Achor, Mfg. 5367 Bond St., Oakland, California 























Sunset 





In the garden of Mrs. Helen H. Seager, San Bernardino 


[? is generally conceded that adversity in all its forms 
is a blighting force, without which living would be ever 
so much more enjoyable. If every department of life could 
be made perfectly secure; if we never had any trouble getting 
along with other human beings (that is, if all other persons 
were as nearly perfect as we ourselves are!); if we never had 
to endure loss of money, or lack of money, but always had 
“just enough” (whatever that amount may be!); if we 
always had the right clothes for all occasions, and all the 
table linen and glassware and silver we need for our scale 
of living; if we never need be concerned about losing our 
jobs, or our homes; if we never were tempted to do mean, 
unworthy things, but were always easily good and kind and 
charitable; if all these dreams were true, wouldn’t living be 
a joy? Well, I wonder. 

Did it ever occur to you that the only way you can get 
a bulb to blossom is treat it harshly—to bury it, whereupon 
it immediately begins to struggle and expand, to push a 
tender little green finger up through the hard, scratchy soil 
(did you, by the way, ever try to push your finger down 
through such soil?) and finally, reaching the light, it 
bursts forthwith into glorious bloom, in celebration of its 
victory. 

Bulbs and seeds are perhaps more fortunate than persons 
in that they have no capacity for worrying about the future. 
Picture a little ’fraid-cat daffodil going through a mental 
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struggle there underground: “There are some sharp-pointed 
pebbles in the soil above me; what if they should scratch 
and ruin my sensitive green sprouts?” “What if there 
should be a terrific cold snap after I get up above ground, 
that would freeze me off entirely?” “What’s the use of 
working so hard to get up in the world, anyway—somebody 
will just pick me and put me in a vase in a hot, stuffy 
house!” If a lot of bulbs were like a lot of human beings, 
they would undoubtedly turn around and dig themselves 
down deeper into the dark earth, and make no further effort 
whatever. 

Have you ever observed that the unhappiest mortals in 
the world about you seem inevitably to be those who have 
no heavy burdens, no real worries? We are actually happier 
—or perhaps I should say less unhappy—in the stress of 
difficulties than in periods of utter ease. Men who live face 
to face with danger are likely to have a keen zest for life; 
those who give themselves to soft indulgence are usually 
bored with life. What is it makes a fiction story interesting? 
Struggle. What makes life interesting? Struggle. 

No, adversity is not all bad. It has its uses—sweet uses, 
as William Shakespeare observed four centuries ago. It is 
the salt of life—not in itself delightful, yet giving savor to 
everything else. Indeed, without adversity to furnish con- 
trast, discipline, proportion, we should never grow up, never 
come into our adult inheritance of understanding.—G. A. C. 
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Fourth Chapter in 
“The Trials of a 


Sunset Gardener’’ 





A New Viscaria—Pale Blue 


Ts is the season of good resolu- 
tions, the time to decide which of 
the many things we like doing we shall 
abstain from for a longer or shorter 
time; which of those we dislike doing we 
shall endeavor to do until the spirit or 
the flesh weakens. I am myself favored 
by the necessities of the editor, who 
demands copy at least a couple of 
months before publication, a long 
enough time for me to forget any num- 
ber of good resolutions I may now make. 
If you don’t believe me try next March 
to remember the ones you made January 
Ist. 

At this date I declare my resolution 
not to acquire so many new seeds that 
I can never succeed in sowing them, 
even if I do get many thrills from select- 
ing novelties from catalogues. I further 
resolve that I shall sow those I get at 
the proper season and not wait until it is 
so late that I feel justified in throwing 
them away or giving them to some gar- 
den friend who will try to get back at 
me another time in the same way. If 
other SUNSET gardeners want sets of 
nice, new, unbroken resolutions for 1934 
I shall be pleased to supply many with- 
out cost. One would be to lay off for a 
year explaining to your visitors that 
they should have called to see the gar- 
den two weeks ago when you really had 
something to show, another would be to 
resolve to use the garden hoe as often as 
the garden hose; still another would be 
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to quit expecting very prompt replies 
to letters sent the SunseT Gardener. 
But don’t resolve not to try out some 
new flowers from seed. Of course any 
gardener has a perfect right to ask of his 
own garden that it give him what he 
wants, and perfection of garden pictures 
or advances in the culture or the variety 
of some favored flower may be all he 
wants, but the average gardener likes 
one or more novelties each year. Doubt- 
less our trials of new flowers are respon- 
sible for the pleasure many of us get to 
compensate for every gardener’s woes. 
The wise or cautious practitioner will see 
that his main effects of standbys are of 
tried materials, but he will want some- 
thing to gamble on too and he will find 
my tips a lot safer than those he will 
get on the ponies or the stock market. 
From my suggestions I am eliminating 
the improvements of the commoner 
flowers, because these are too numerous 
and too well described in catalogues, 
even though this means leaving out 
well-earned praises of the quite wonder- 
ful newer annual larkspurs of the giant 
imperial or branching types, with their 
four foot growth and range of colors far 
wider than we can get in the perennials. 
It is among annuals that the best bets 
predominate, which is well, for their 
seeds are generally very reasonable in 
price, annuals are of the easiest culture, 
and—a most important point—they 
flower the season when sown, and so 
quickly justify or condemn themselves. 


The New Dwarf Dahlia 


Let us consider first what might be 
called showy annuals, not garish, but 
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those whose beauty doesn’t require 
seeking but is forced on you by the size, 
brilliance and abundance of the flowers. 
Unquestionably first in my opinion is the 
quite remarkable strain of dwarf single 
and semi-double dahlias from the 
English firm of Unwin. These bushy 
plants, varying with me from a foot 
to about twice that height, come from 
seed sown in flats in March and planted 
out, eighteen inches apart, in well- 
prepared ground (dug and fertilized) in 
May. For four months in my garden 
they have been crowned with dozens 
of flowers, usually about two or three 
inches across, in yellow, apricot, pink, 
orange and lovely reds, blending to- 
gether beautifully in beds and borders 
and equally satisfactorily when used for 
cutting. Seed will be offered in Cali- 
fornia in 1934, and I can thoroughly 





Mastercream—a 1934 Sweet Pea 
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recommend their trial for the ease of 
culture, variety and attractiveness of the 
flowers and the very bright effect when 
used in quantity. I give these first place 
for garden or cutting. 


Improved Eschscholtzias 


My second choice is not equally new 
but almost equally unknown. For years 
seedsmen both here and abroad have 
been developing fine strains of our 
California poppy, the eschscholtzia. 
Many lovely named varieties in white, 
pure yellow, orange, wallflower red, 
pink, rose and carmine are available, 
and for those who want as great variety 
as possible, mixtures as well. Moreover 
these have been so improved that in- 
stead of the somewhat tall and sprawly 
growth often seen in nature a dwarfer, 
more upright and compact type has been 





Early Attraction, another new favorite 
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developed. Try these; judging from the 
comments made by native sons and 
daughters most of them didn’t know the 
variety of color obtainable in their state 
flower. These are real improvements for 
our gardens, where the natural orange 
form is a bit inclined to fight other 
colors. Of course eschscholtzias should 
always be sown in the open ground in 
fall or very early spring. This is a case 
of do it now or not later than February 
in California, but further north later 
sowing is satisfactory. 


Calendulas, Marigolds, Nasturtiums 


One thinks of calendulas and mari- 
golds together. Both have fine recent 
developments, not mere improvements 
in color. Of the calendulas, I tried the 
novelty Chrysantha, sometimes called 
Sunshine. It is an informal flower, 
deeper and shaggier than the type, and 
with good long stems to its golden 
yellow flowers. It is different and 
desirable. So is the grand African mari- 
gold introduced from England as Guinea 
Gold and sometimes referred to as the 
carnation flowered variety because of 
the informality of its flowers. Its won- 
derful color, its garden effectiveness and, 
to my nose, lessened odor all commend 
it for trial. I am growing it now for the 
third season, but after one season of the 
Monarch strain of French marigolds, 
also from England, I decided that 
though the shades were interesting and 
varied I didn’t need them every year. 
The same is true for the so-called art 
shades of calendulas, which are not in- 
vited to stay though, being self sowers, 
they come again even if not invited. 
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BY SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 


Reading from left to right: Calendula chrys- 

antha; the rust-resistant ‘“‘Lucky Strike’ 

Aster; the miniature Pentstemon, and the new 
dwarf Dahlia discussed in this article 


Another break in form is the widely 
advertised and really excellent Nastur- 
tium Golden Gleam, with double flowers 
more profusely borne than one usually 
finds the single ones. From these three 
recommended novelties we should soon 
have other shades or colors with the 
same more desirable form. 


Not So New, But Interesting 

Sunflowers are not exactly exciting, 
but the red, brown-zoned, old rose and 
blended colors are unusual and at least 
interesting, either in the large flowered 
or the smaller, branched cucumerifolius 
type. All are of the easiest culture, and 
are best sown where they will flower. 
Salpiglossis is not new, but the addition 
of new colors to an already varied range 
has enhanced their value, as all will 
agree who saw the wonderful mass of 
them around the Oakland Rose Garden 
this summer. Better adapted to the 
cool San Francisco Bay region than to 
areas of hotter summers, they should be 
far more grown for variety and the 
oriental brilliance of their trumpet-like 
flowers. I sow mine in April in boxes 
and transplant, but they can be started 
in the open ground and thinned to 
eighteen inches apart. Mine often self 
sow. Nor are nemesias new, but I see 
the fine, large Nemesia strumosa very 
rarely compared with the small compact 
strain, yet for summer bedding in cool 
(Continued on page 30 


Petunia Nana Compacta—Pink Gem 
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My Method of Growing Gladiolus 


A Garden Movie By Rosamond Brook, San Francisco 
































1. The ease of culture and com- 
parative freedom from disease 
and insect enemies make the 
gladiolus a most satisfactory 
flower. Be sure to order your 


bulbs from reliable dealers. As 
soon as bulbs arrive, the pack- 
age should be unwrapped and 
the bulbs put in a cool, dry place. 


2. When you buy from reliable 
dealers you are assured of good 
bulbs, or corms as they are gener- 
ally called. A thick, high-cen- 
tered bulb is better than a thin, 
flat one because it is younger and 
more vigorous. Generally speak- 
ing price depends upon whether 
or not the variety is a new one. 


3. Any good garden soil will 
grow gladiolus. If of a clay or 
adobe, sand or peat moss should 
be added. Spade in well-rotted 
manure the fall before planting 
but do not use fertilizers at plant- 
ing time. Gladiolus enjoy a 
sunny situation. Dig soil to a 
depth of at least a foot; pulverize. 


4. Bulbs may be planted five or 
more inches deep and four to six 
inches apart, depending upon 
size of bulb. In Southern Cali- 
fornia plantings can be made 
almost any time but spring is 
conceded to be the general plant- 
ing time all along the Coast. 
Plan for a succession of bloom. 



































5. Gladiolus require thorough 
waterings—not mere sprinkling. 
To conserve moisture and to keep 
the soil in good condition, culti- 
vation is important all through 
the growing period. Before 
flowering a top dressing of com- 
mercial plant food should be 
given, watering soil thoroughly. 


6. Slender stakes, or bamboo, 
painted green, make attractive 
supports for the spikes. Use 
strips of cloth or raffia instead of 
cord to tie the blossoming spikes. 
Deep planting also helps to keep 
the plants from falling over. 
Continue to apply plant food as 
the plants come into blossom. 


7. The gladiolus surpasses most 
flowers for keeping qualities when 
cut. Cut the spikes as buds start 
to open with a sharp knife rather 
than with shears to avoid bruis- 
ing. In cutting, leave about four 
strong leaves to develop bulbs 
for next year. Put spikes into 
cold or ice water immediately. 





rows or beds, but lend themselves 
also to borders among shrubbery 
or flowers. Of course they are 
most easily cultivated and cared 
for when grown in rows. Some 
of the smaller types are especially 
lovely in rock gardens. Study 
your catalogue pages for colors. 

















9. Cultivation should be con- 
tinued after blooming season to 
develop strong bulbs for the next 
season. Jess water is needed 
after flowering. As soon as foli- 
age turns yellow, about four to 
six weeks after blooming, it is 
time to dig the bulbs. The man 
pictured should be using a hoe. 





























10. When digging, cut off the 
tops close to the bulbs and dry 
well in the air and sunshine for 
several days. Cure indoors for a 
few weeks and store in a cool, dry 
cellar in flats or boxes. 40 to 50 
degrees is a good temperature. 
In the warmer sections it is not 
necessary to dig the bulbs in fall. 
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11. The bulbs should be cleaned 
about six weeks after digging and 
the roots and bulblets removed. 
Bulblets are cared for the same 
as bulbs and will flower the sec- 
ond year if one wishes to bother 
with them. Bulblets should be 
planted very early in spring, 
otherwise they may not mature. 
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12. A satisfactory crate for stor- 
age can’ be made of four-inch 
boards for the sides and lath laid 
fairly close. together for the bot- 
tom. Two feet square is a good 
size for such crates. Peat moss 
is a satisfactory packing for 
bulbs. Gladiolus may be grown 
from seed but not satisfactorily. 
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Growing Carnations from Seed 
Contributed by E. M. Howell, Mabton, Washington 
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2. In our Washington climate 
this Chaubaud strain (do not con- 
fuse with the old Chaubauds) 
blossoms six months after sowing 
of seed. January is, therefore, 
our best time of planting for sum- 
mer bloom. If plants are wanted 
for winter blooming indoors, 
seeds may be planted in June. 


1. Carnations are exceptionally 
easy to grow in most Pacific 
Coast gardens. They may be 
propagated by seeds, layers and 
cuttings. Of several good types 
available I prefer the fragrant 
Chaubaud Giants(the new strain) 
85% of which come double from 
seed. The flowers are very fine. 


3. In colder sections of Sunset 
Land it is best to prepare the soil 
in the fall and store it in the 
basement until needed. I usually 
fill my seed flats in the fall so 
that they are all ready to use 
when January comes. A sifted 
garden soil with peat moss or 
leaf mold is quite satisfactory. 


4. January has now arrived. 
Thoroughly soak the flat contain- 
ing soil and let it stand until the 
next day to drain. Then plant 
the seeds in shallow drills one- 
eighth inch deep with sifted soil 
to cover. Pat down firmly. 
Finish with a thin layér of peat 
moss. Keep in sunny window. 


























6. The first transplanting is to 
pots or paper containers. I make 
pots of heavy butcher paper, 
paraffined and pinned together. 
These paper containers are set 
close together in a large box or 
flat. The soil used in the trans- 
planting pot is of loam, peat 
moss and well- rotted cow manure. 


5. When seeds come up (in about 
five days) watch for damping off. 
Semesan or sulphur, used accord- 
ing to directions on container, 
will help to solve this problem. 
Water seedlings with very fine 
spray. When plants are four 
weeks old they should be ready 
for their first transplanting. 





7. After transplanting, the plants 
are likely to grow rapidly and 
soon appear to shrivel at the 
ground, this shriveling condition 
extending up the stalk. Do not 
be alarmed at this for it seems 
to be a natural condition with 
the dianthus family. Keep plants 
growing vigorously as possible. 


8. The first of April the plants, 
pots and all, may be placed in a 
cold frame for hardening before 
planting directly in the garden. 
I sink the pots in the ground so 
that the top of the pot is level 
with the soil in the cold frame. 
Final transplanting is usually 


done about the middle of April. 























10. Carnations like a good, rich 
soil with full exposure to the sun. 
As the plants grow and come into 
bloom apply a commercial plant 
food at least once a month, fol- 
lowing directions given on con- 


9. If one does not wish to bother 
with sowing seed, sturdy plants 
of carnations can be bought about 
April first from the nurserymen. 
As with the buying of seed, it 
pays to buy the finest strains. 
(Sunset Garden Editor will tell 
you where the best seeds and 
finest plants may be purchased.) 


tainer. Keep plants well wa- 
tered, and faded blooms picked 
off. Staking plants is advisable. 
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11. In the fall those plants liked 
best may be lifted, cut back and 
brought inside for winter bloom. 
Otherwise leave them in the gar- 
den. In colder sections plants 
should be given some protection 
after ground is frozen. Carna- 
tions left in the ground over win- 
ter often produce inferior bloom. 
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12. Many carnation growers pre- 
fer to discard the less desirable 
plants each fall and to increase 
their finer ones by cuttings. Take 
cuttings shortly after blooming 
season is over, using the hard, 
green wood from one of the lateral 
shoots. Root cuttings in sharp, 
clean sand, transplant in spring. 
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A Little House 


in Bakersfield California 


By E. P. Van Leuven, Owner 


ea these pages is pictured the home 
of Mr. E. P. Van Leuven of 
Bakersfield, California. The owner, who 
is an instructor in the Department of 
Mechanical Arts in the Kern County 
Union High School and Junior College 
was his own architect, made all of the 
working drawings, wrote the specifica- 
tions and supervised the construction. 
His chief problem was to build a home 
that would be the utmost in comfort 
during the extreme heat of the Valley 
summers. The house is planned to give 
a free circulation of air. Adequate in- 
sulation lowers the temperature of the 
rooms in summer and raises it in winter. 
The roof is well ventilated with screened 
plaster vents between alternate rafters, 
and large vents at gables to provide 
ample flues for rising heat. 

While no accurate records have been 
kept, the owner has found that inside 
summer temperatures are, generally 
speaking, 20 to 30 degrees lower than on 
the outside. Over a three-day period 
at 110 degrees outside, the temperature 
did not rise above 88 inside. Of course 
the nights drop below 70 degrees when 
the windows are opened to allow cooling 
and ventilation. 

The lot is 8734x122 feet and has been 
planted to trees, shrubs, and plants 
especially adapted to Valley conditions, 
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The planting plan is given 

here, in the hopes that it may 

offer suggestions to SUNSET 
readers living in the interior 
valleys of California. 

The features of this house 
include: 

Outside walls, firtex sheathing, building 
felt, wire mesh, 34” plaster, rough 
texture with white paint. 

All inside plaster on grip-lath, medium 
texture finish with two coats paint or 
two coats paint and one coat glaze. 

All outside and inside trim two coats paint 
and one coat glaze. 

Full tile roof. 

Tile porch floors. 

Large water-proof basement. 

Plumbing fixtures, acid resisting. 

Unit heat gas furnace, automatic control. 

Furnace and hot water heater in basement. 

Floors in living room, dining room, bed 
rooms, hall, entry and closets, white oak 
plank, '%%"x514" with 1x6 sub-floor. 

Floors in kitchen, service porch and break- 
fast room, linoleum with felt base glued 
on T & G flooring. 

Casement windows to open out by crank- 
ing, screens inside. 

All openings bull-nosed inside and out, 
thus eliminating trim, except for water 
proof lintels on outside. 

Satin finished tile on walls and floor in 
bath room. 

Cedar-lined closet in hall. 

Metal ironing board in breakfast room. 

Metal shoe polishing case in service porch- 

Metal milk bottle receptacle in service 
porch. 
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Designed Especially for 


Metal shoe racks 1x4” in bedroom closets. 

Double sink in kitchen. 

All sash, doors (except front door) and 
screens sugar pine. 

Front door 2” oak. 

All hardware antique iron. 

The total square feet, including covered 
porches is 2035. 
Due to the rapid change in the price 

of building materials no statement of 
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The Hot Interior Valleys 


cost will be printed here. If, however, 
you are interested in knowing what the 
house cost Mr. Van Leuven at 1933 
prices, just drop a note to Sunset 
Building Department and the informa- 
tion will be furnished. It should be 


noted, however, that Mr. Van Leuven 
did much of the supervision and that 
factor should be taken into considera- 
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tion in comparing costs. Ordinarily 
in SUNsET Magazine we show only 
such houses as have been designed 
by architects. We consider, how- 
ever, that this home offers practical 
ideas that should be passed along 
to you who live in the San Joaquin 
or Sacramento Valleys. 

If you live in one of the in- 
terior valleys of California, 
won’t you write us frankly and 
in detail just how this house 
appeals to you? What changes, 
if any, would you make if you 
were planning to build? Can 
you suggest additional features 
that would add to the comfort 
and attractiveness of such a 
home? We are eager to as- 
semble a portfolio of ideas for 
Valley homes—ideas that can 
be later incorporated into a 
series of house plans designed 
for Valley conditions. Your 
suggestions will be gratefully 
received.—The Editors. 





The photogra phs are self-explanatory. Note particularly how effectively the porch becomes 
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SIDEWALK & CURB— 
Key to Planting Plan 
1 Lawn. 17 Mrytle. 
2 Fruit. 18 Orange. 
3 Vines. 19 Silk Oak. 
4 Flowers. 20 Oleander. 
5 Vegetables. 21 Calif. Holly. 
6 Ferns. 22 Nandina. 
7 Cacti. 23 Mahonia. 
8 Succulents. 24 Pyracantha. 
9 Grapes. 25 Pittosporum. 
10 Berries. 26 Bottle Brush. 
11 Acacia. 27 Jujube. 
12 Rose Acacia. 28 Genista. 
13 Palm. 29 Rose. 
14 Catalpa. 30 Tamarac. 
1§ Sycamore. 31 Hedge. 
16 Camellia. 32 Drying Rack. 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


‘‘Butter Bread’”’ 
(Illustrated on this page) 


ee off all crusts from a small loaf of day-old bread, and slice thin. Put slices 
together to form a loaf again, and tie them not tightly but compactly, with 
white string. Place in a deep pan which has a tight-fitting cover, and over the top 
of the sliced bread spread softened butter, being just as generous with it as you 
feel you should. (Editor’s Note: We used a little less than a quarter-pound cube 
for a loaf.) Cover the pan tightly and put into a hot oven (450°) for from 25 to 30 
minutes. The butter melts and runs down through the slices, and the edges of 
the bread become crisply browned. The whole thing has the loveliest buttery, 
crunchy, steamy flavor and texture. Serve hot with salad or soup or almost 
anything. This is an excellent way to use stale bread.—Mrs. A. G. J., Worland, 
Wyoming. 
Baked Stuffed Chops, Australian 


This is a recipe for which my mother has always 
been justly famed. For each person to be served, 





FEATURING AUSTRALIAN 
CHOPS 


take 2 “large loin” lamb chops. Lay half the chops *Baked Stuffed Chops, Australian 
in an uncovered baking dish, and cover each chop a 
with grated onion, sage (or any other preferred Apples, Cheese, and Crackers 








herb), a few bread crumbs, and salt and pepper to 
suit taste. Cover each chop with another chop, 
season well with salt and pepper, and lay a slice of 
tomato on top of each. Bake in a slow oven (325 degrees) for an hour to an hour 
and a quarter. Remove chops to a hot platter (without separating each two-chop 
combination), pour off all but 2 tablespoonfuls of the fat, add 2 tablespoonfuls 
of flour and let brown, stirring constantly, then add 2 cupfuls of hot water and 
cook for at least 15 minutes, stirring constantly until well blended. Season well, 
and pour over the meat on the platter. These chops have a flavor all their own, 
and the gravy is always of the dark brown, richly seasoned variety. This dish is 
such a satisfying one that I serve it merely with creamy mashed potatoes and a 
green salad.—Z. B., Hollywood, California. 





Eggplant Sausage Cakes 


Slice and pare 1 large or 2 small eggplants, cut A GOOD SUPPER 
slices in small pieces, and cook in boiling salted — 

: ; . Pan-Broiled Ham 
water until tender. Turn into a strainer or colander *Eggplant Sausage Cakes 
and let drain until cool. Put into a mixing bow! | greag ang Butter” Pickle Relich 
and mash thoroughly, then add 1 egg, slightly ut Cake 
beaten; 1 medium-sized onion, grated or minced 
fine; %4 teaspoonful of poultry seasoning; and salt 
and pepper to taste. Sift in enough flour to bind the mixture into a batter stiff 
enough to form fritters when dropped from a tablespoon. Fry in a small amount 
of hot fat (bacon drippings are good), turning to brown both sides. The flavor 
is very “sausage-like.” We like eggplant particularly well when prepared in this 
way.—Mrs. W. A. A., Watsonville, California. 














Carrots and Cauliflower au Gratin 


1 cauliflower, separated into large ¥ cupful of grated cheese 

florets \ 1 cupful of medium-thick white sauce 
11% cupfuls of diced carrots 

Cook the carrots and cauliflower together for 
about 20 minutes, or until both are barely tender. 
Drain and place in a baking dish. Pour the cream 
sauce over the top (be sure it is well seasoned), ey fr 
sprinkle with the grated cheese, and put into a_ | Fruit Salad *Cottee 
fairly hot oven—4o00 degrees—until nicely browned. 


A delicious hot dish.—M. M., Palo Alto, California. 





YOU'LL REPEAT THIS 
Ground Steak, Brolied 
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Cabinet ~ 


U. 6 PATENT OFPICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
The Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
































luffy French T F 

; pec a pap a Put Kettle of deep fat to heat~ Beat 

I have used this simple recipe for years, but over Labor Day I had ten for 
breakfast, and not one of my guests had ever heard of it, so perhaps it really is ~ 
different. Here it is: P 
First, put on a kettle of deep fat to heat. Allow one egg per person, separating 
the yolks from the whites. Beat the yolks with salt and pepper and 1 teaspoonful 
of water for each egg. Beat the whites stiff, add a little salt and a tiny bit of 
baking powder, then fold in the beaten yolks. Now dip a slice of bread in the rs 
mixture and fry in the deep, hot fat (360 to 375 degrees) just as you would a me 
doughnut. Serve immediately; these go over “big” with crisp bacon and coffee. = », if 
My family like them with marmalade or strawberry jam, but others may prefer YB, ~<a 
maple syrup. Each piece comes out fat and fluffy.—Mrs. R. C. W., Fallbrook, = 
California. 








Grapefruit Oyster Cocktail 


\ grapefruit per serving Salt and paprika to taste 
4 oysters per serving 








_ Halve the grapefruit, and remove sections and [yo stant a DINNER IN THE 
juice. Mix these with the oysters, add salt and WAY IT SHOULD GO 
paprika to taste, and return to the grapefruit shells 
which have been cleaned of all unused pulp and 
membrane. Garnish with a sprig of parsley, and serve with toasted crackers for 
the first course of any luncheon or dinner.—H. B., Phoenix, Arizona. 











Best Brown Bread 


This brown bread is so quick and easy to make, and so good. My nephews 
and nieces prefer it to cake. First, combine these dry ingredients: 














2 cupfuls of graham flour 14 teaspoonful of baking powder 
114 cupfuls of white flour 33 teaspoonful of salt 
¥% cupful of cornmeal 2 teaspoonfuls of soda 
¥ cupful of brown sugar 1 cupful of raisins 
Mix a scant 4% cupful of molasses with I pint AN EASY CLUB LUNCHEON 
(2 cupfuls) of sour milk and add to the dry ingredi- mi, 
ents, and stir thoroughly. Pour batter into two > lad Plate with 


oiled bread pans and bake slowly (at 350 degrees) Meringue Shells Filies with Vand ™ 


for an hour. This bread makes delicious sand- Ice Cream, Topped with Apricot Sauce 
wiches simply spread with butter. It makes an — 

excellent dessert, too, served with canned peaches 

or pears.—F. B. L., Tacoma, Washington. 


Deliciosa Dessert 


This is the best dessert I have ever tasted. It is a bit rich, but oh, so yummy! 
It calls for 























1 pound of amg wafers 4 cupful of cold coffee 

1 cupful of sug 1 cupful of walnut or pecan kernels, 
¥% cupful (4% o-_ of butter chopped fine 

4 eggs 





Roll the vanilla wafers with a rolling pin until 
reduced to fine crumbs. Cream the butter and 
sugar until no graininess remains. Add the eggs Vegetable Salad Plate 


A BRIDGE CLUB LUNCHEON 


: : : : Tiny Bran Muffi Apricot J 
one at a time, beating for 5 minutes after adding vote rae 
Coffee 








each one separately. Add the coffee and the nut- 
meats to this mixture. Oil a deep oblong pan 
lightly and line it with waxed paper. (Oiling the pan is merely for the purpose of 
holding the waxed paper in place.) Put in a layer of crumbs, then a layer of batter, 
then another of crumbs, repeating until materials are used, having the top layer 
of crumbs. Let stand in the refrigerator for 48 hours, then cut in squares or slices Bry, in deep, hot = anil pully and |. 
and serve topped with whipped cream.—Mrs. A. J. M., Altadena, California. browh. aecve at once. Grand! az 
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My Favorite 
Thrifty Recipes 


ANUARY seems to turn a search- 

light of investigation upon us all. 
Whether we like it or not, we take stock 
of our characters, our failings, our suc- 
cesses and our bank accounts. Usually, 
the good resolutions we are prone to 
make. are both exuberant as to enthusi- 
asm of purpose and despondent since 
they face the shattered promises made 
on other New Year’s days. 

Psychologists have proved that if we 
wish to break a bad habit we wisely sub- 
stitute, in its place, a desirable habit. 
And what has this to do with recipes? 
Just this! It’s so easy to be extravagant 
in buying food for one’s family that we 
yield too often to the pleasant tempta- 
tion. I know; I adore the expressions 
of rapture around the board when the 
omelet boasts mushrooms or when the 
perfect filet mignon is served instead of 
“pounded round.” But—the ideal West- 
ern home is founded on sincerity and 
simplicity. To break the evil habit of 
extravagance we Sunset homemakers 
substitute the blessed habit of thrift. 
Careful buying of food and planning of 
combinations which total a sane ex- 
penditure will absolutely save money 
for the woman who wishes to save it. 
Bountiful food, always—plentiful and 
generous but of simple ingredients makes 
ideal everyday living. And if such food 
is served with a garnish on shining 
china, on a colorful, immaculate cloth 
or doily set, if the lights of home glow 
pleasantly and the family agrees that 
it’s wise to be thrifty, and happy, and 
secure, then the simplest food will 
assume an Epicurean goodness. 

I list a number of the least expensive 
good recipes that I know, and menus 
in which they aid in balancing food 
values as well as in balancing the budget. 


Baked Tomatoes 
Cost about 14 cents 


I quart can of tomatoes, canned with puree 

4 medium slices of bread, cut in inch cubes 

2 tablespoonfuls of bacon fat or butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of finely minced onion 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt 

I teaspoonful of pepper 

I teaspoonful of celery salt 

Arrange bread cubes in buttered bak- 

ing dish. Add bacon fat, onion and sea- 
soning. Pour the tomatoes over all, 
smooth nicely, and place in a moderate 
(375°) oven for 45 minutes. Grand! 
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By Doris Hudson Moss 


Luncheon Macaroni 
Cost about 23 cents 

1 pound of macaroni, broken in short lengths 

¥% pound of sharp cheese 

1 small can of evaporated milk 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

Salt and pepper to taste 

2 teaspoonfuls of paprika 

Boil the macaroni in boiling salted 

water until very tender (about 35 min- 
utes). Drain in a colander and rinse 
with cold water. Return to the kettle 
in which it was boiled. Add the cheese 
cut in small pieces, the butter, milk, and 
seasonings, and mix well. Place the pan 
(or a casserole may be used, if you wish) 
in a moderately slow oven (350°) for one 
hour. If you have any meat stock or 
gravy on hand, add it to this recipe in 
place of part or all of the milk; it makes 
a fine flavor. 


Apples in Brown Sugar 
Cost about 11 cents 


6 apples which will hold their shape in baking 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
1 cupful of water 


Peel and core the apples, cut in quar- 
ters, and place in a casserole. Cover 
with the sugar and water. Adjust lid of 
casserole and bake in a 350° oven for 
about 40 minutes, or until apples are 
tender. Serve warm or cold, with or 
without cream or top milk. Delicious! 





VER since Mrs. Moss 

wrote about her “End 
of the Month Meals,” you 
have been telling us how 
much you liked her thrifty 
and appetizing sugges- 
tions. That is why we 
asked her for additional 
money-saving recipes for 
this January issue. Con- 
fidentially, our objection 
to most thrifty recipes is 
that they are too full of 
carrots. But these recipes 
are different! Try them 
out and prove their good- 
ness for yourself.—G.A.C. 
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Serve These Inexpensive 
Dishes and Cut Down on 
Your January Grocery Bill 


Cream Toast 
Cost about 15 cents 
This is an old-fashioned dish, indeed. 
I learned it from a dear old lady who 
liked good food. Try it sometime when 
your bread can has an accumulation of 
stale bread, toast, biscuit and so on. 
Place the equivalent of 10 pieces of 
stale bread or toast in the top of a 
double boiler. Add 1 pint of milk and 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter. Salt slightly. 
Place over fire, cover tightly and scald 
the milk, then place over hot water in 
double boiler and heat for at least an 
hour. Our children adore it for lunch, 
and it’s ever so good if you use biscuit. 


Fried Mush with Minced Bacon 
Cost about 15 cents 


6 slices of bacon 

4 cupfuls of cooked mush (your favorite 
breakfast cereal, made thicker than usual, 
and cooked in double boiler at least 2 
hours) 

Broil the bacon until very crisp. 
Drain, saving the bacon fat of course. 
When cool, roll on waxed paper with the 
rolling pin until the bacon is in small 
bits. Add to the hot mush, mix well, 
and pour into a square dish to mold. 
Slice when cold and fry in the bacon fat 
until a fine brown. I like to dip both 
sides of the slices of mush in the fat and 
place in a skillet beneath the broiler. 
Turn once to insure a browned surface 
on both sides of the mush. Serve hot 
with warm syrup or honey to which 
melted butter has been added. 

I object to that hideous word, “ham- 
burger,” as applied to good beef, ground 
fine. I wish the meat shops would term 
ground beef by its own honest name and 
that they would feature it as one of the 
finest and most delicious of the varia- 
tions of beef. The three following 
recipes are for shoulder of beef, ground 


twice. 
Spiced Beef Rolls 


Cost about 17 cents 

1% pounds of ground shoulder of beef 

I teaspoonful of salt 

3 teaspoonfuls of poultry seasoning 

1 tablespoonful of grated onion 

Add seasonings to the beef and shape 

into rolls similar to small sausages. Roll 
in fat and pan broil or saute to a fine 
brown. Be sure the meat is quite done 
all the way through. Serve with country 
gravy madeinthepan. (Cont’don page 20 


1934 * 
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GLOBE ‘Al 
KITCHEN CLUB 


. Radio Meetings every TUESDAY and THURSDAY 9:30 A.M. : Don LEE CHAIN 


It’s the Old-fashioned Buttermilk 
Flavor that makes these 
Pancakes “AI” 


oo just isn’t any other pancake and 
waffle flour that can compare with Globe 
“AL”... because only Globe“ A1” has the ex- 
tra flavor-richness of buttermilk! And if you 
don’t think buttermilk makes a difference, 
just try it out on your family some cold morn- 
ing...see what they say about those light, 
tender, flavory pancakes...those crunchy, deli- 
cate, delicious waffles! They’// vote for“A1” 
















































NN ‘ once they’ve tasted it... and you will, too, 
% once you've used it, for it’s so quick, so easy, 
en so simple and makes perfect pancakes and 
\ waffles every time! 

4s ’ 

A 





“Al” PANCAKES 


1% cups Globe “Al” Pan- 
cake & Waffle Flour... 
one cup of water or milk 
.»- beat until smooth... 
bake on a hot, greased 
griddle. 


Yours for the asking! 
Ten new tested Pancake 
and Waffle recipes that 
are extra-delicious! 












"Al* WAFFLES 
2 cups Globe”’Al” Pancake & 
Waffle Flour...4 tbsp. Globe 
“Al” Oil or melted butter... 
2 eggs, separated...1¥2 cups 



















ss - MAIL THIS COUPON TO THE 
Gia ees oe 


water or milk. 
Beat egg-yolks until light. Add LOS ANGELES = COLTON = SAN DIEGO 
shortening and beat until well Products are Always Dependable! or OGDEN, UTAH 





blended. Add liquid, then 
flour, and beat until smooth. 
Fold in stiffly beaten egg- 
whites and bake in a hot 
waffle iron. 


GLOBE GRAIN AND MILLING CO. Ms-4 
Please send me the Ruth Adams bulletins checked below. 
O Globe “A1” Kitchen Club News and Recipes 
O 10 New Pancake and Waffle Recipes 





Name 











Address 
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MYSTERIES 





THE EMPTY PLATE 


Why, for the first time in his twelve 
years of married life, has Mr. Merkel 
eaten every bite of his breakfast? 


SOLUTION: This is the first time Mrs. 
Merkel ever served Log Cabin Syrup 
with pancakes. Log Cabin is a favorite 
with men. It has such a delicious, 
North-woodsy flavor. A special blend 
of choice sugars: Vermont maple, Ca- 
nadian maple, and pure cane. Sealed in 
the unique Log Cabin, so popular with 


children. A product of General Foods. 
© 1934, G. F. Corp. 












ill you spend 5 cents 
for a taste of HEALTH? 


4 





A FREE SAMPLE Package of Dugan's 100% 
Whole Wheat Crackers, with just 5c to 
cover handling costs, is yours for the asking. 
Made with freshly ground whole wheat, blen- 
ded with brown sugar and pure vegetable 
shortening. Recommended by the Alfred W. 
McCann Laboratories, Inc. for flavor and pur- 
ity. For 5c you can relish their supreme 

goodness and taste new health. 


§ FREE TRIAL! Enclose 5c to cover 8 
handling costs of generous sample package. i 


NN hari erincidacrtatentaliaeiatecdeteienel — 
7 = 


eee Ll 


Address Pacific Coast Agent and Distributor: 
Sherman T. Blake Co., 240 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco, Cal., Dept.1-34 Phone Douglas 6915. 
For sale at all Grocers and Health Food Stores. 
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My Favorite Thrifty Recipes 


(Continued from page 18) 


Laura’s Patty Cakes 
Cost about 15 cents 


1% pounds of ground beef 
% cupful of cold water 


Add the water to the beef, mix well, 
and let stand 30 minutes. The meat will 
absorb the water and, when fried in thin 
little cakes, will be tender and juicy. 
Saute or broil at a high temperature, 
turning often. Serve with country 
cream gravy, made with diluted evap- 
orated milk. 


Mock Veal Cakes with Egg Sauce 
Cost about 25 cents 


1% pounds of ground beef 


2 eggs 

1 cupful of bread crumbs 

% cupful of evaporated milk or top milk 
I teaspoonful of salt 


Thoroughly mix the meat and other 
ingredients. Mold into small cakes, 4% 
inch thick. Saute slowly in fat until a 
fine brown all over and well done clear 
through. Have ready a highly seasoned 
white sauce to which has been added a 
chopped, hard cooked egg, 1 teaspoonful 
of A, 1. sauce, and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
minced parsley. Serve poured around 
the Mock Veal Cake. 


Frizzled Beef and Eggs 
Cost about 25 cents 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
\% pound of sliced dried beef 
2 tablespoonfuls of minced green pepper 
\% cupful of evaporated milk or cream 
3 to 6 eggs 
Seasonings to taste 


Melt the butter, add the beef torn 
into small pieces, and the minced pepper. 
Saute to a fine brown, then remove the 
skillet from the fire. Add the eggs (you 
may use almost any number you wish), 
cream, and seasonings. Place over a 
slow fire and stir until the eggs are per- 
fectly set. Serve on hot buttered toast 
which has been dipped into hot milk. 


Artichokes with Cheese Sauce 
Cost about 25 cents 

4 medium size artichokes 

2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter or bacon fat 

2 cupfuls of milk 

I teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of paprika 

1 teaspoonful of A. 1. Sauce 

% cupful of flour 

¥% pound of sharp American cheese, grated 


Soak the artichokes in salt water. 
Rinse well, and boil in salted water until 
tender. Drain and pour the lemon juice 
over them, and place in the warming 
oven. Melt the butter, blend with the 
flour, add seasonings and milk, and 
cook, stirring, until thick. Add the 
cheese and serve hot with the warm 
artichokes, as mayonnaise is served. 


Shepherd’s Pie 
Cost about 25 cents 


Place a delicious stew in a casserole, 
cover it entirely with a crust of fluffy 
mashed potatoes, dot with butter, and 
bake for 30 minutes at 350° F. Serves 4. 


Caramel Rice Pudding 


Cost about 12 cents 


% cupful of boiled rice 
% cupful of sugar 

1 pint of milk 

2 large or 3 small eggs 


Place the sugar in a pan and stir con- 
stantly over a slow fire until it melts to 
a light caramel syrup. Scald the milk 
in top of double boiler and very slowly 
add to the syrup. (Do not add it 
quickly.) Place over hot water in double 
boiler until the caramel and milk blend. 
Pour this over the beaten eggs and add 
to the rice. Place in a casserole, set into 
a pan of hot water, and bake at 325° for 
one hour. Top with bits of jelly and 
serve with top milk. 

Using the same proportions for milk, 
sugar, and eggs, there are many varia- 
tions of custard puddings. Any stale 
cake, cookies, or bread may be added. 
Ginger snaps, graham crackers, and left 
over breakfast cereal combine nicely 
with brown sugar in the custard. If 
chocolate or cocoa is added, together 
with a few nuts, quite a fancy pudding 
is achieved. My grandmother’s bread 
pudding was a treat because she baked 
it slowly in a pan of hot water, she 
“frosted” it with jelly and then covered 
it with meringue which she browned 
carefully. Try it, on a chilly day when 
you wish a warm luncheon dessert for a 
few pennies. 


Peasant Potatoes 
Cost about 10 cents 


§ medium size potatoes 

1 large onion 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

¥% cupful of evaporated milk or cream 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Peel the potatoes and the onion and 
cut into thin slices, Add salt, barely 
cover with cold water, and place over a 
slow fire to cook. When the water is 
completely boiled away, mash the pota- 
toes and add the cream and butter. 
Cover tightly and keep hot until ready 
to serve. 


Thrifty Menus 
(To serve 4) 


(Please note that oven menus are 
cheapest; they make the most of the 
fuel used, and well insulated ovens bake 
very cheaply. My gas oven costs about 
F cent per hour at 350° F.) (See next page 
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Dinner Menu No. 1 vt 
Cost about 90 cents 
Tomato and lemon juice cocktail, chilled—1oc T H F F 


Mock Veal Cakes with Egg Sauce—25c 


Peasant Potatoes—t1oc 
Canned Peas—1oc A L 
; *aea 


Bread and Butter—1oc 
Coffee or Tea, Cream and Sugar—toc 


Chocolate Walnut Bread Pudding, with Top 
Milk—15c 


Dinner Menu No. 2 
Cost about 83 cents 
Laura’s Patty Cakes with Country Gravy—2oc 
Dry Rice, Chinese Style—4c 
Baked Tomatoes—14c 
Bread and Butter—1ioc 
Coffee or Tea, Cream and Sugar—toc 


Cherry Jell Dessert—sc 
Drop Cookies—1oc 


Dinner Menu No. 3 
Cost about 85 cents 


Chiffonade Salad (Lettuce or mixed salad greens, 
French dressing)—10c 


Oven Pot Roast with Brown Gravy (cost of entire 
roast 73C; 4 servings, 25c) 

Potatoes Browned in the Oven—sc 

Canned Corn—1oc 

Bread and Butter—1oc 

Coffee or Tea, Cream and Sugar—t1oc 


Canned Peach Halves—1oc 
Meringues—sc (save egg yolks for other uses) 


Dinner Menu No. 4 
Cost about 87 cents 


Fruit Cup (Oranges, apples, bananas, pineapple) 
—I$c 








Shepherd’s Pie—25c 
Hot Buttered Canned Asparagus—1 5c 


a oe ileal The letters M.D. are not found at = Carnation Wheat goes the full- 

ae eae pe the end of her name. She’s known health distance—helps keep the 

as MOTHER. Day in, day out, ex, whole family fit. And now in 
y y f cataay | y 


Luncheon Menu No. 1 ‘ ‘ MERICRE 
she prescribes health. Sheisthe FRayirey 
Cost about 58 cents 


Caramel Rice Pudding—12c 





the new large package—they 





Lanthien Misceseai—aae “doctor” in her family. call it “jumbo” size—it costs 
Melba Toast and Butter—sc 
Canned Pears—toc These thoughtful “doc- 


Chocolate Brownies—1oc ” al h 
Tea, Cream and Sugar—toc tors always serve hot 


less than one-third of a 
cent a serving. 


breakfast cereals—Carna- 


Luncheon Menu No. 2 t e 
tion Wheat, for instance— 





Cost about 55¢ 
Fried Mush with Minced Bacon—1 5c energy-rich, vitamin-rich, 
Honey or Maple Syrup and Butter—1oc : : : 
Tea, Cream and Sugar—ioc mineral-rich. Truly a vital- p 
Pineapple and Cottage Cheese Salad—2oc izing cereal! 
Luncheon Menu No. 3 A CARNATION-ALBERS HOT CEREAL 


Cost about 55 cents 
Cream of Mushroom Soup (canned)—1 5c 
Hot Biscuit and Butter—15c 
Red Raspberry Jam—t1oc 
Sliced Oranges with Powdered Sugar—15c 


Luncheon Menu No. 4 
Cost about 70 cents 





Artichokes with Cheese Sauce—25c 
Hot Bran and Molasses Gems, and Butter—20c 
Tea, Cream and Sugar—toc 


; LOTS OF FUN 

Canned Royal Anne Cherries—1 5c BOYS'N GIRLSI 
P . How to Get Circus Free: Send top from a Pearls of Wheat package. 
Prices of food determined by market \ ae Masks, signs, hatbands—12 pieces in all. ¢ How to Get Circus and 
prices in Alameda, California, in Novem- : a ee pte ha ong aberdeen 








ber, 1933. Prices slightly higher now! 








EAT MORE 


YET KEEP THIN! 


is amazing revelation 
of science 


By eating energy foods and eating 
them at the right time of day! 





Heavy evening meals 


A good breakfast 
are stored up as fat 


turns lo energy 













New-Type Hot Breakfast 
Food developed to meet 
energy requirements 


Wheat and Toasted Malt com- 
bined in appealing new flavor 


OW has been revealed that foods more 
rapidly turn to energy during the active 
hours when the mind and body are using energy. 
That foods are stored up in the form of fat, 
when the body is resting—when it makes no 
call for an energy supply. 

Paltry dainties eaten at breakfast are not 
enough to replace the energy used in daily work 
or play. 

Above all, the body demands a good sub- 
stantial breakfast. 

There is now a breakfast food developed to 
give you this energy-stimulating hot food—in 
the morning when you need it. It is called 
Malt-O-Meal. It contains Wheat and Toasted 
Malt. This new type food supplies proteins for 
building up the muscles. This renews them. 
Gives the whole body increased muscular ener- 
gy. So you feel eager to do things—ready for 
any activity. 

Doctors recommend Malt-O-Meal as an en- 
ergy food in the diets of normal or underweight 
children or adults, nursing mothers, and during 
pregnancy and convalescence. 

This food, too, is an economy. One package 
of Malt-O-Meal cooks to eleven pounds of food. 
Costs less than one-half cent per serving. 

Malt-O-Meal cooks in 2 to 3 minutes. Takes 
no more time to prepare than the coffee. 

Get Malt-O-Meal at once. All grocers now 
have it. No other is like this. No other an 
energy food that so delights. Start serving 
Malt-O-Meal promptly. 

For four servings Free to try, mail coupon 
today. Mail it now before you forget. 





rc 
| Free Coupon—Good for Four Senta * 
{ The Campbell Cereal Co., Dept. B, Northfield, Minn. | 


! Your Name.. i 
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How to 


Make an 





Inexpensive 


Screen 


Zahrah E. Preble 


ae HERE are often times when a light- 
weight screen is desirable; one easy 
to move from place to place, or to stand 
before an open window to break a direct 
draught on the bed. Such a screen can 
easily be made at home. 

The cheap construction of Japanese 
paper screens is usually their quick 
finish, as someone invariably tips them 
over and puts a hole through the flimsy 
paper and gauze with which the slender 
and wobbly wooden frame is covered. 
Screens made from one of the various 
wallboards are often too heavy to be 
lifted about easily, if of more than two 
panels. 

A steel kitchen cabinet was delivered 
to my home in a corrugated fibreboard 
sheath to protect it. And this was the 
inspiration and material for the attrac- 
tive screen shown in the illustration. 
This is light enough to be moved with 
one hand, and a chair placed against it 
prevents the wind from blowing it over. 
It weighs so little that it is not injured 
if it does fall over. 

Doubtless any store in your town 
which handles kitchen or office cabinets 
would be glad to get rid of some of the 
fibreboard wrappings for little or noth- 
ing. Mattresses also are often shipped 
in such containers. But any stout cor- 
rugated fibre board cut to your specific 
measurements will do. 

A roll of charming Chinese gold and 
silver paper patterned in colored designs 
and purchased in San _ Francisco’s 
Chinatown with the hope that it might 
come in handy sometime, now found 
itself justified. At 15 cents a sheet, 
twelve sheets were used, and the papers 
without gold and silver were only 10 
cents a sheet. Two-inch glued black 
linen tape was used for bindings and 
hinges, and the total expense of the 
screen came to $3.70, including the flour 
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from which the paste was made. Inex- 
pensive wall paper can be used, or plain 
gold or silver or bronze papers or paint, 
instead of the Chinese paper. Colored 
covers from magazines make lovely 
panels across the tops of the screens, and 
one with pictures of ships or Indians 
would be suitable for a boy’s room. The 
Chinese papers do not take shellac well, 
but other papers do. 

The process of making a screen of this 
kind can be facilitated by two persons 
working together, and a long table to 
work on aids materially. In making 
ours we first cut the four leaves of the 
fibreboard sheath apart and trimmed 
the edges smooth with a very sharp 
knife and long ruler to exact measure- 
ments, each panel being 62x16 inches. 
The Chinese paper was 48x22 inches a 
sheet, so we had to use a sheet and a half 
to each side of the four panels, twelve 
sheets in all, with pieces left over for 
making pretty Christmas boxes, or to 
wrap small gifts. 

We had only from two to four sheets 
of the same patterns, so alternated the 
panels, which made the screen more 
interesting. 

The paper was carefully cut to meas- 
ure, the terraced effects of panels 1 and 4 
being first cut in plain paper to fit, and 
then drawn on the Chinese paper and 
cut out to prevent wastage. 

We made a good, stiff, smooth cooked 
paste of flour and water, such as is used 
for wall papering. A damp sponge was 
run lightly over the surface of the fibre- 
board before applying the paste with a 
wide, flat brush, so that it would not 
dry out too quickly. Care must be taken 
not to get the paste too wet, or the paper 
will tear when smoothing it down. By 
covering only a section at a time on 
each panel, and drawing the paper down 
over that carefully it was easier to 
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handle. With a sheet of clean wrapping 
paper between the panel, and a wide 


rolling pin, we rolled the wrinkles and Mr. Brown Johnny Mrs. Brown. 
bubbles of air out gently, and finished by goes out nights fails at school has “nerves” 
using the palms of our hands to make 

the surface perfectly smooth, taking ssi ne mi 
care not to tear the moist paper while T CA 

working. ’ Ra len 


From the roll of two-inch linen tape 
we cut some two and three inch lengths 
half an inch wide (or narrow tape can 
be used) for panels 1 and 4, to cover the 
edges of the terraced pattern, making 
square corners. 

As each panel was finished front and 
back we laid it on the floor on paper, 


aa 
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Remeron 
with more paper over it, and weighted Py Tm, A 
down with Boks fo preven wari Ls ill AN 


The black tape was then cut into 
eight 63-inch strips, allowing an inch 
for overlap to trim off, and eight 17-inch 
lengths. The outer edges of panels 1 and 
4 were bound with this tape, folded 
down the middle to make it go on evenly. 
The extra inch was trimmed closely at 
top and bottom. Then all four panels 
were bound across top and bottom with 
the shorter tape. 

Panels 1 and 2 were placed back to 
back, and bound together with the wide 
tape to make the hinge. The same was 
done with panels 3 and 4. Then these 
two sections were laid out flat and an- 
other strip of tape placed down the back 
over the joint, this making a hinge fold- 
ing only one way. To make the opposite 
folding hinge these two sections were put 
together with the fronts of panels 2 and 3 
facing each other, and bound in the same 
fashion, with the reinforcing strip put on 
with all four panels out flat. This was 
the hardest part of the job to get the 
bottom edges exactly even so the screen 
would set straight. 

The overlap of these strips were 
turned over at the tops for greater 
strength at the hinge. Then a long strip 
of tape was placed over the full length 
of the bottom to reinforce it against 
wear, allowing enough leeway at the 
joints to fold without tearing. If de- 
sired two black wooden strips could be 
tacked to the outer sides of panels 1 and 
4 at the bottom, to give greater stability 
































































to the screen, and to keep these edges ; ee ; F 
rd : OOR | i 
fetes tucningin. ‘The Salehed screen has P O ights, glaring lights can make little or no expense, will correct it. 
been in use for nearly four years, has this difference ; it’s hard to believe What about your own home? Would 
survived two movings from place to what eyestrain can do. Many times you _—you like to £mow that it is correctly 
i. and is still a thing of beauty and aren’t even conscious of it. Often a —_ lighted—that your family is not under 
usefulness. very simple re-arrangement, with _ strain from faulty lighting? 
Send for this House of Charm Booklet free | 
FREE BOOKLET Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau, Department A-1 I 
on “eine alt 447 Sutter St., San Francisco | 
the shelf on ' Please send me your free booklet on home electrifica- I 
hich i : | tion. I am particularly interested in— | 
pee _ ios ae. It tells you about proper light- | OCassece pe rahe pt home ORe-wiring | 
- ies % louseho ppliances refrigerator OAn electric 
This makes it ing; the Red Seal plan of ade- | range ClOutdoor lighting | 
easy to see the quate wiring; gives you re-wir- | adn | 
labels at a ing suggestions; tells you of use- | ail ‘’ Sz Sac | 
glance. ful and labor-saving appliances. I er LA 
B:. Claes iti Se > | 
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HAVE ONLY 


3.2% FLAVOR! 


Orren even the best of cooks can’t 
prevent food flavors from cooking away. 
Sometimes “bargain” cuts of meat have 
“cut-rate” taste, too. Soups and salads may 
seem even less satisfying than near-beer! 


That’s when A. 1. Sauce proves a grand 
meal-saver! Famous chefs use it to im- 
prove the natural flavor of meats and fish. 
What tang — what delicious savor —A. 1. 
adds to tomato juice, soups, and stews. 
Even frilly salads become real he-man 
food when you mix a few drops of A. 1. 
in the dressing. And how you'll relish this 
thick, savory seasoning on eggs, baked 
beans, spaghetti, and cheese dishes! Get 
A. 1, Sauce from your grocer or delicates- 
sen today ... ask for it in restaurants, too. 


FREE — write to Department S-1 for 
a free sample bottle of A. 1. Sauce. 


Ae SAUCE 


G.F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, "3.3%? 
$1 PAYS FOR $3000 
LIFE PROTECTION 


Even If You Are Past 55 


The National Security Assn., 204 S. Hamil- 
ton Dr., Dept. AA-15, Beverly Hills, Calif., is 
offering to men, women and children, between 
the ages of 10 and 75, a new Life Protection 
Membership Certificate without medical exam- 
ination for $1, which pays $1000 for death from 
any cause; $2000 to $3000 for accidental death . 
SEND NO MONEY. Just your name age, 
name of beneficiary, and a Life Certificate, 
fully made out in your name, will be sent to 
you for 10 Days’ Free Inspection. NO AGENT 
WILL CALL. If you decide to keep it, send only 
$1 to put your protection in force for about 45 
days—then about 3c a day. If not, you owe 
nothing. OFFER LIMITED. So write today. 













/G.F,HEUBLEIN & BRO, "58° 
CONN. 














Just Try One 


Moore 
Aluminum Push-Pins 


To Fasten Things To Walls. 

Can be used with a hammer. 

@fer 1¢ cents. 11 Dealers 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
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How to Make 
Really Good Pot Roast 


By BERTHA E. SHAPLEIGH 


Accor pot roast is a delicious dish. 
Moreover it is a blessing because 
of its ease of preparation and its eco- 
nomical use of fuel. For a pot roast can 
be cooked on a small burner, if the kettle 
in which it is cooked is heavy, especially 
on the bottom. I have a small kettle 
with a thick, heavy bottom and a close 
fitting cover; it is just large enough for a 
three-pound piece of meat, and it cooks 
a pot roast to perfection. Our ancestors 
used iron pots for many purposes, and 
fortunate is the person who has in- 
herited such a pot or kettle. With more 
intense and constant heat from gas or 
electricity, the danger is in cooking at 
too high a temperature meats which, 
because of finely packed fibers, should be 
cooked slowly to separate the fibers and 
render the meat tender. 

When we speak of a pot roast, we 
usually mean a beef pot roast, although 
we can “pot roast” veal, lamb or pork. 
Let us consider beef: what cut is best 
for this process of cooking, which is 
between roasting and stewing? Top or 
bottom of the round is chosen by those 
who prefer a very lean piece of meat. 
Personally, I prefer a “‘cross cut of ribs,” 
a cut from the shoulder which is tender 
and juicy. Fora small family a 4-pound 
piece is a good size, giving enough for a 
second day serving. If the piece you 
have chosen has not much fat, have the 
butcher put in a bit of suet. In the 
kettle in which you are to cook the pot 
roast, fry the suet with a thinly sliced 
onion until brown. Add the meat, 
which you have wiped and rolled in two 
tablespoonfuls of flour mixed with one 
teaspoonful of salt. Cook and turn the 
meat, browning it on all sides. Add one 
cupful of boiling water, cover the kettle, 
and cook slowly for two hours; during 
that time it will be necessary to add 
more water, say half a cupful at a time. 
Do not allow the liquid to boil; keep it at 
the simmering point. Of course, if the 
meat, when tried with a fork, does not 
seem quite tender at the end of two 
hours, cook for a longer time. There is 
danger of overcooking, however, causing 
the meat to fall apart when carving it, 
instead of yielding good slices. After 
removing the roast to a platter, keep it 
in a warm place while you make the 
gravy. To the liquid in the kettle, add 
enough water to make two cupfuls of 
gravy; if the liquid seems too thin, add 
one tablespoonful of flour mixed to a 
thin paste with cold water, and cook 
until thickened—1o to 15 minutes. Sea- 
son with salt, pepper, and if you wish 
one teaspoonful of A. 1. or Worcester- 
shire Sauce. Strain and serve the gravy 


in a separate dish, or pour around the 
meat on the platter. 

When serving vegetables with the 
roast, I like to prepare small carrots (or 
large ones cut into long pieces), onions 
and potatoes for cooking. One hour be- 
fore serving time, lay these vegetables 
on top of the meat, and allow them to 
steam. These vegetables may be ar- 
ranged around the meat, and the gravy 
passed. Or you may choose to mash the 
potatoes, and cook the onions and car- 
rots in butter, adding a little sugar (one 
teaspoonful to one tablespoonful of 
butter). This will slightly glaze the 
vegetables. 

In place of the vegetables suggested 
above, you may prefer to serve noodles 
boiled until tender in salted water. 
Place these noodles on the platter with 
the meat, and have a green vegetable 
passed. A German pot roast is often 
served with potato pancakes. 

In carving pot roast be careful to cut 
across the grain of the meat, otherwise 
it will be stringy and not so tender. 
When putting away what is left after 
the first serving, the suggestion is made 
that the gravy be poured over the meat, 
thus keeping it moist. 

For the second-day serving of pot 
roast, slice the meat cold, and serve with 


Horseradish Sauce 


1 cupful of cream beaten until stiff; add 

3 tablespoonfuls of grated fresh horseradish 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar 

¥% teaspoonful of salt 

I teaspoonful of paprika 


Menu Second Day 


Tomato Soup Crisp Crackers 
Cold Sliced Pot Roast 
Horseradish Sauce 
Baked Potatoes Brussels Sprouts 
Apple Pudding 


I would suggest that the cold meat 
slices be covered with Vinaigrette Sauce, 
especially if fresh horseradish is not 
possible. 

Vinaigrette Sauce 


1 hard cooked egg, finely chopped 

I teaspoonful of finely chopped onion 

1 tablespoonful each of red and green pepper, 
also finely chopped 

¥% cupful of salad oil 

3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 

¥% teaspoonful of salt 

¥% teaspoonful of paprika 

4 teaspoonful of black pepper 


Mix all the ingredients and allow to 
stand, if possible, for an hour. Shake 
until thick, and serve. 

The above quantity will be more than 
you can use for a few slices of meat; 
keep it in a jar and use as a salad 
dressing. (Continued on next page 
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If there was not enough left of the 
pot roast the first day to slice for cold 
alniat, meat, cut off the lean meat, free from fat DOES OLD MAN 
and bone, and chop. With this make a 


Fresh Beef Hash OCCUPY PART OF YOUR 
1 cupful of chopped beef 
HOUSE ? 







2 cupfuls of chopped cold boiled potatoes 
2 tablespoonfuls of finely chopped onion 
2 tablespoonfuls of finely chopped green 


Pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter, or 


2 tablespoonfuls of bacon fat 
Salt and pepper 
Gravy or boiling water to moisten 
Mix the above ingredients together. 
In a baking pan melt part of the butter 
DRINK HOT BOVRIL [or bacon fat; turn in the meat and pota- 
2 Fight winter ills with this | which have been moistened with two 
famous beef beverage. Medi- | 0 three tablespoonfuls of gravy. Over 
cal Officer of Byrd Ant | the top place butter in small pieces, and 
é arctic Expedition II says,"tNo | bake in a hot oven 30 minutes. Or if 
- praise I can put in writing | preferred, cook the hash in a frving pan 
could adequately express my | for 20 minutes, stirring until mixed, then 
: high regard for Bovril.” | allow it to brown on under side. Turn 
onto a hot platter as you would turn an 


spoonful in a cup of boiling omelet, and garnish with sprigs of 


;} water makes a richly deli- parsley. 
_ cious, invigorating drink. Beef Sandwich 
Spread the slices of beef with a little 
venient store, send $1.00 for |™ade mustard. Cover these on both 
a 4-oz. bottle today. sides with mashed potatoes (if left-over, 
sweeten peewee eee ner eee=— reheat over hot water and beat until 
= © a a By Sag ge ghee gem PoP light). Dip cakes in flour seasoned with 
salt and pepper, then into egg slightly 
Name -...---------------------------+-------- beaten and diluted with two tablespoon- 
PP eee eet ee ee Se fuls of milk or water, and lastly coat 
aia with fine bread crumbs. These may be 
fried in deep fat as croquettes are fried, 
or baked until brown in a hot oven. | If you have a room that is uncomfortably 
Serve with them a tomato salad and hot | chilly on cold, damp days, give it the warmth 
biscuits. and cheer of a portable Perfection Firelight 
heater. Here’s real comfort for any cold spot 
Desert Trail in your home. Low cost comfort — for a Per- 
fection Room Heater gives ten to twelve hours 
T is winter of cozy comfort from one gallon af kerosene. 


An d the night - like spring: See your dealer today. You'll find a variety 
Glowing sky, soft air, blue stars, ae 
: of Perfection heaters—Firelight models 
And the hum of innumerable-motor cars : 
: ; with fire-bowls of transparent Pyrex brand 
On trails of clear remembering. 1 ont é hi s 
rg pt glass that let ruddy light shine out into 
the room; other styles in all-metal con- 
And the sands of the desert glow é ; ‘ ; 

) struction. Some in attractive porcelain enamel 
With beauty. A peaceful flow of song iicin deem: diealites salt eitieies 
That reaches all the way along shan batts. ett ond all. 
And strikes deep into the heart of Mexico. 1 , part bl 
It 15 winter ania — gH — 
And the way here 1s on an upward slope. ee ee 

: , : $6.50 to $17.25, 
The passing motor cars gaily swing 
Into new trails of faith which bring 
A higher aim, and a firmer hope. 
—Peter A. Lea. 








* Highly concentrated, a tea- 


If not obtainable at a con- 






LD MAN 
Winter is 
an unwelcome guest who takes possession of 
hard-to-heat rooms. He makes your house 
seem smaller in winter because there are 
drafty corners unfit for comfortable living. 






AWAY WITH OLD 
YEARS AND OLD 
FASHIONED COAL- 
OILS. BURNBRITE 
1S THE UP-TO-THE- 
MINUTE KEROSENE 
FOR YOUR HEATER! 












Enjoy every room in your 
home with a portable Per- 
" fection room heater ready to 
No. 525 chase chills from cold corners. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
1280 45th Street « Oakland, Cal. 


PERFECTION 





BURNBRITE 


Purttied 


AEROSENE 


Keep warm with Burnbrite. Burnbrite 
is the modern kerosene for modern 
heaters. No soot, no coal-oil odor 
—all impurities | have been removed 
by Burbrite’s special refining. 


Sold by Grocers and Smiling 
Associated Dealers. 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY {4 





Ok burning 
ROOM HEATERS 






to place rounds of waxed paper under 
the candles on the birthday cake to 
catch the wax drippings. 
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Beauty . . Personality . . Style . . Etiquette 


"THE age at which people begin to 
think about conserving their faces 
has become rapidly lower in the last few 
years. Once upon a time women waited 
for wrinkles to appear before investing 
heavily in rejuvenating creams, but wise 
women now reason economically that it 
is cheaper and more effective to start the 
rejuvenating program at an early age. 
In these competitive times, when a 
youthful appearance is so essential, it is 
well to consider not only all of the 
things that cause age, but thoughtless 
things we do that make us look old—the 
way we sit and stand for instance, and 
the colors that we wear. To be young 
in years and yet look old is almost tragic 
in this youth conscious world, so why 
not start the year by eliminating all of 
the handicaps to youth and charm? 

The skin, you know, is made up of 
yellow tones and pink tones, and so the 
color you select for your make up or 
costume will make you look young if you 
emphasize the pink tones, while your 
skin will look dull and lifeless if you 
emphasize the yellow tones. Finding 
your particular color requires experi- 
ment, a good mirror, and an observing 
eye, and there are three things which are 
helpful to keep in mind. The color you 
select for make up or costume should 
either flatter the skin, intensify the color 
of the eyes, or enliven the hair. If you 
have blue eyes, you will probably want 
to wear blue, and that is ‘a good idea so 
long as the blue is of the same intensity 
as the eyes, otherwise your eyes will 
look gray, green, or perhaps faded. It 
is the same with white hair. A blue 
white often gives white hair a yellowish 
cast, while another “shade” of white 
dramatizes white hair very effectively. 
Color also affects size. White, red, or 
orange, for instance, enlarges, while 
black, dark blue and soft tones, slender- 
ize. A portrait artist once said that he 
wished every woman would remember 
that the butterfly is made in brilliant 
shades, while the elephant wears only 
dull soft tones. Imagine how much 
larger the elephant would look if he had 
on his skin the coloring of a butterfly! 
The woman with large hips or extra 
pounds can greatly youthify her figure 
by careful attention to color. 

Another detail that can add years to 
our appearance is excessive make up, a 
too light shade of powder, or brilliant 
rouge. The skin should never look pow- 
dered, but simply have a smooth velvety 
look, which requires a fine-grained pow- 
der in a flattering shade. I’ve been ex- 
perimenting with powders, and I’ve 
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Four Steps to Beauty 


First in a Series of 
Sunset Beauty Movies 





CLEANSING: Use cream, soap and water, or 
both. Select products suitable for the west. Apply 
cream with a light upward motion, massage for a 
moment, then wipe off using same upward move- 
ment. Remember to include the neck every time. 





STIMULATION: Use circulation creams, facia 
exercise, or massage. For a youthful chin line bend 
head back, place hands on forehead, close mouth, 
thrust out chin. Bring head forward and at same 
time press back with hands. 10 times. Stimulate 
the circulation daily, in one way or another 





PROTECTION: Use cream, lotion, or honey- 
almond pastes to protect skin from sun, wind, dust. 
Hands and neck need protection as well as the face. 
Apply protective products with a firm upward 
patting motion, using fingers at full length. 





MAKE UP: Begin powdering at base of throat, and 
work upward over cheek and forehead. Powder the 
nose last, and remember the back and sides of neck. 
Use harmonizing colors for rouge and nail polish. 
Never apply daytime make-up by artificial light. 


found one, made by a well-known firm, 
that gives a charming dull finish to the 
skin. It has a delightful fragrance and 
comes in a variety of shades. If you’re 
interested I shall be glad to give you 
the name of it. Eye-shadow used too 
heavily hardens and ages the face, and 
yet without it eyes are not nearly so 
interesting or brilliant. Select and apply 
all make up very carefully, and if you 
will put a tiny bit of cream around the 
eyes, it will soften the expression, and 
what’s more, it helps to erase those tiny 
lines that most of us have. 

The way we walk, and sit, and what 
we do with our hands, often tells the 
observing stranger things about our age 
that we may not care to reveal. The 
average woman is quite thoughtless of 
the way she handles her body. For ex- 
ample so few women seat themselves 
well—do you? In street cars and restau- 
rants have you ever noticed how women 
amble up to a chair and flop down un- 
becomingly instead of making the move- 
ment smooth and graceful? Try stand- 
ing close to the chair, one foot slightly 
in advance of the other, then keeping 
the weight on the back leg, lower the 
body with a smooth coordinated motion. 
It is helpful to practice this in front of 
the mirror. 

Health is, of course, the keynote of 
youth, but often unsuitable treatment 
will cause premature age marks. Here 
in the west we need to “westernize” our 
skin care in order to counteract the dry- 
ing effect of hard water and dry climate. 
Select products suitable for your skin 
and for the environment in which you 
live, and be sure you cover the three 
essential steps in daily skin care, namely 
cleansing, stimulation, and protection. 
And speaking of cleansing, I have an 
interesting letter on my desk from Dr. 
A. R. Robertson, in which he emphasizes 
not only the need of cleansing the out- 
side of the skin but the inside as well 
which means the pores. You would not 
wash the outside of a cup and disregard 
the inside, would you? Blushing the 
skin, according to Dr. Robertson, is the 
physiological function of cleansing. I am 
going into detail about this next time, 
when we can discuss treatment for those 
who actually have age marks. This time 
I have tried to cover a few of the com- 
mon mistakes that make us look older 
than we really are. 

No matter what your age is, or how 
many handicaps you have, you must 
never say or even think that you cannot 
change yourself. New cells are born 
every minute, new ideas, new forces are 
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e brought into play continually. Every 
woman has a period in her life during 
Ne: j | Beg uly for which she is at her best, and this varies 
with each woman, but haven’t you 
known girls who were very unattractive 
Ys you i in their twenties and yet lovely in their 
forties? After all, why envy youth when 
in youth we find uncertain personalities, 
awkwardness and lack of poise while the 
mature years often bring poise, gracious- 
ness, and charm. I have several bulletins 
which I shall be glad to send you free of 
charge except for a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope. There is one on each 
of the following subjects: Acne, Large 
Pores, Dry Skin, Facial Exercises, Oily 
Skin, and a Make-up Chart. 










Glissen Nail Polish Meets Every Demand 
Conservative and Enduring for Working Hands 
Sparkling and Protective for Playing Hands 

Jewel-like and Exotic for Romantic Hands 


50c per set 
at all drug and 
department 
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Gossip 


reps rmte — | SORE MUSCLES? 


All my housework wrong end to— 


vc tt 
That I begin when they are through. 
They say, the woman reads till noon, Soothe away those 


& 
ISe Hangs her wash out by the moon 


And considers it a lark 
LIQUID NAIL POLISH To scrub a kitchen after dark. 


TPve heard them whispering—to think! 























GLISSEN COMPANY, 759 Seward Street, She leaves her dishes in the sink 9 e 
Gentlemen: ollywood, alif. E te t d billet eee here S speedy relief 

oO Send me two trial bottles of GLISSEN in shades very pan, stew-pot and skillet, 

’ c..% r mailing. 
oO Sond me prepaid a set of GLISSEN Polish and Meal by meal until they fill tt, 
Remover, in shade checked, | enclose 50c. While she tratpses off alone, —- 
C\Natural Medium ODk.Med.(Rose) CiDeep(Red) Nor tells a soul where she has gone @ Untie those knots that cramp your 
Name Address muscles with pain. When your muscles 
Ce Sots 4 Well, if I’m queer because I am feel like they’re tied in knots—when 
Conserving dreams instead of jam; they’re cramped and kinked with pain 


. Jeg 
Because I’m lying in the sun, —here’s the way to relax, and relieve, 


d tasks b : : 
+ Bong . — ? bis ei , po . and soothe them almost like magic. 


They forget it 15 my groove, Just rub on Absorbine Jr. Massage 
Not thetr rut they disapprove— its soothing balm deep down into those 
Beyond a doubt then, I am odd, 

sore spots. And then — a wonderful 


Ty this Colonial Dames 












eauty is not a matter of years, pi - : 
" Bit’ of tissue changes. The And liking it and thanking God! nee A. delici th 
Colonial Dames Home Facial treatment keeps tissues . thine happens. eliclous warm 
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So, if you must get thwacks, thumps, 
or bruises— or over-exercise— it’s best 
to keep a bottle of Absorbine Jr. around. 
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Garden Notes al the 


THE crisp, cool air and the white 
frost on the vine each morning sig- 
nify that the season of growth is over, 
and that the dormant period of winter 
is at hand. It is during these months of 
shortened days and cold, clear nights 
that Mother Nature rests. It is during 
these months that many trees, plants 
and shrubs slumber, so that they may 
be able to send forth new foliage and 
blossoms with renewed vigor at the first 
sign of spring. And it is during the first 
month of this new year that we Bay 


Region gardeners commence to plan for’ 


our spring and summer gardens of pro- 
lific bloom. 

Before me I have a dozen or more 
catalogues from the garden advertisers 
in SuNseT Magazine. Here is one that 
tells exactly how to build a lily pool; 
another one gives full information on 
growing petunias from seed; and still 
another one pictures more than 150 
varieties of annuals and _ perennials, 
many of them in color—a grand guide 
for identifying garden flowers. So you 
see, these catalogues are worthwhile; 
not only do they list innumerable vari- 
eties that you will want to grow in your 
own western garden, but they tell you 
how to perform many, many garden 
tasks. It’s a pleasant pastime to study 
these catalogues—we at SUNSET call this 
“armchair gardening.” 

Granted that spading and digging and 
raking do tire one, don’t you feel a real 
thrill at the sight of newly up-turned 
black earth? Have you ever knelt on 
the ground and actually smelled the rich 
aroma from moisture-laden soil? Heavy 
rains make the soil in your garden more 
workable during this winter month than 
at any other time of the year. Not only 
should the ground be spaded and turned, 
however, it should be fed with fertilizers 
so that any properties taken from the 
soil by plants may be replaced. Start 
preparing the soil immediately if you 
contemplate sowing lawn seed in early 
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Showing how to make the cut when pruning 

roses. No. 1 illustrates the correct way, the cut 

being made one-fourth inch above the leaf bud. 

In diagram “‘2”’ the cut ts too close to the bud. 

In “3” the aa is too far from the bud, too 
slanting and too rough 





“A” indicates a dormant rose 


The drawing 
bush; “B” the same bush correctly pruned 


spring, and do turn the ground several 
times before sowing a lawn so that all of 
the weeds may be eradicated. In other 
words, garden soil should be made ready 
this month for spring, summer and fall 
plantings. 


Prune and Spray Your Roses 


Prune and spray your roses this 
month. It really is a grand sensation 
to wield pruning shears—especially 
when you know exactly how to go about 
the work. In pruning roses, first of all 
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Blaze—one of the popular 


new roses 


Bay Region 


cut out any inside growth so that the 
sunshine and air can permeate the bush. 
In cutting back main branches, half the 
original length of the cane should be 
removed. For example, a three-foot 
cane is cut back to one and one-half feet. 
If you want the bush to spread, cut the 
canes off at an outside bud; if you want 
the bush to grow upright, cut back to an 
inside bud. Always cut the branch at a 
point one-quarter of an inch above the 
bud, for no new growth comes from the 
stem except through a leaf bud. Re- 
member to prune upward—that is, with 
the tip of the shears pointed up. This 
will avoid any splitting of the wood. 
Be sure, too, that your shears are sharp 
and disinfected before they are used. 
The Golden Emblem, Angele Pernet, 
and Queen Alexandra are three roses 
that you must prune sparingly, since 
they often die back from a severe frost. 

Just as soon as your roses become 
dormant, spray them with a lime sul- 
phur solution (1% cupfuls of lime sul- 
phur to a gallon of water). This solution 
will wash off any mildew spores which 
may cling from the preceding year. 
When the bushes start making new 
growth, spray them again with this 
same solution. Red snout rose beetles 
are deadly; the only really effective cure 
is to pick them off the flowers early in 
the morning. 


Favorite Roses for the Bay Region 


The East Bay Rose Society under the 
leadership of Dr. Chas. V. Covell is one 
of the most active garden groups in the 
West. For example, during the past 
year each member was advised to study 
very carefully the roses in his or her 
particular garden and then at the end of 
the year to list twelve of the best. Size 
and color of bloom, foliage, disease re- 
sistance, etc., were factors to be con- 
sidered. In the lists submitted three 
varieties were included in every list. 


They are Mrs. Sam McGredy, with 
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watermelon pink blossoms and reddish 
green foliage; Etoile de Holland, a 
splendid red rose (“etoile’ means 
“star’); and the Ambassador, a sport 
of the Talisman but having a uniform 
bronzy-salmon color. Under the leader- 
ship of these rose enthusiasts, the city 
of Oakland maintains a magnificent rose 
garden on Oakland Avenue just off of 
Grand Avenue. You are invited to visit 
this garden—which really is just a huge 
bouquet of exquisite roses. 

One of our SunseET readers had some 
difficulties last season with a bed of 
roses shaded by a huge spreading oak 
tree. The flowers withered and dropped 
off, and finally the canes started to go. 
When the bushes were pulled out, the 
roots were found to be covered with a 
white substance known as oakroot 
fungus. If an oak tree grows in your 
garden, you can avoid such a disease if 
you will add bluestone to the soil around 
the roots of your roses. 

Certain perennials should be divided 
and transplanted this month. In this 
list are included hollyhocks, columbine, 
matilija poppies, herbaceous veronicas, 
coreopsis and gaillardia. Nurse along 
the young shoots at the base of your old 
chrysanthemum plants by frequently 
watering and cultivating the soil around 
them. It is this new growth that pro- 
vides the stock for cuttings a little later 
in the year. Delphinium are subject to 
root rot at this season; soil disinfectants 
should be applied once each month to 
prevent this. 


Take Cuttings Now 


Early in January is a good time to 
start rose cuttings. The cutting should 
be from fully matured wood, with a good 
half of its length placed underground. 
Cuttings are usually eight inches long 
and have six or eight buds. It really is 
best to start the cutting directly in the 
open ground—preferably in a warm 
location free from drafts. Place the 
cutting in the soil at an angle rather 
than upright to insure greater heat 
around the roots and so quicken root 
growth. Mulch each cutting with an 
inch or two of peat moss and do not 
disturb it until the spring. It will then 
be rooted and ready to be transferred 
to a permanent place in the garden. In 
this connection I must remind you that 
rose cuttings do not bloom so abun- 
dantly or bear such large flowers as do 
bushes grown from good root stock. 

Conifers root well this month from 
cuttings. Cut to a “heel,” allow some 
of the foliage to remain on the branch, 
root in coarse sand, protect with top 
glass, and water moderately. The Eng- 
lish holly in your neighbor’s garden, 
laden at this season with tiny red fruits, 
will certainly instill in your heart a 
desire to own such a shrub. Cuttings 
may be started now, but remember to 
allow many of the leaves to remain on 
the cutting if you would have success, 
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What 
STATEWIDE Nursery SERVICE 





Historic “OLD ADOBE” on our Grounds at Niles 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT: No need to spend fruitless hours searching for the 
exact plant you desire ... you’ll find it at the “West’s oldest and largest 
nursery.” Just visit or phone our nearest Branch, or write us at Niles. 


GREATER VALUES: State-wide activities make possible reasonable prices for the 
finest of plant materials. We grow our stock, and it pays to buy direct 
from the grower. 


RESPONSIBILITY: A 69 year record for reliability protects the buyer. California 
Nursery Company service does not end with a sale. Our extensive plant- 
ing experience is yours to call upon as often as you wish. 


CONVENIENCE: One of our branches is located near you... where you can see 
our stock. However, if you prefer to phone or write, your inquiries will 
receive prompt, careful attention. Truck deliveries in many sections. 


Sound Investments Count, Today .... Reliable Nursery Stock is a Sound Investment 

ORNAMENTAL TREES & 
SHRUBS—ROSES—BULBS— 
GARDEN SUPPLIES 


FRUIT TREES—GRAPE VINES— 
Consult Our LANDSCAPE 
DEPARTMENT for Garden 
Plans and Construction. 


Free—1934 Garden Book 
just off the press 


Call at nearest Branch or write to Niles for 

your copy today. 80 pages of information, 

illustrated with many pictures in full natural 

colors. Tells how to plant and care for your 

garden. Lists wy of varieties, sage 

prices and sizes. Lyon will prize . 
sent FREE and POSTPA 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 


Established 1865 George C. Roeding Jr., Pres. 
Main Office: NILES, CALIF. Phone Niles 134 
FRESNO—2 Branches SACRAMENTO— 





Belmont & Thorne Branch... FRESNO 


Ornamentals: Belmont & Thorne 3149 Folsom Blvd. nr. Alhambra 
Tel. 3-5327 Tel. Capital 4790 

Fruit Trees: 3000 State ows So. MODESTO— 
Tel. 2-1515 Old Ceres Highway, So. of Bridge. 


Tel. Modesto 1226 





nie: acne Sales oe ; ~ SACRAMENTO Sales Branch 
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Get This Little Leaflet 


and keep it handy 





to the point 


IT’S FREE 


Directions prepared by 
Sunset Magazine Garden Editor 


Simply—and quickly—it tells you 
how to make the grounds around 
your home alluringly beautiful, a joy 
to you and your neighbors and the 
passersby. It gives authoritative di- 
rections for using that all-purpose 
fertilizer 


AMMONIATED 


CALA-BONE 


BONE MEAL 


LASTING STIMULATING 
ODORLESS 


Advantageously applied at any time 


To everyone who has learned the 
satisfactions and healthful benefits of 
working in and with the good earth, 
we commend the sound information 
and pertinent pointers in this leaflet, 
illustrated in color. 


It is not just about this dependable 
fertilizer. It tells about when and 
where and why and how to plant 
and care for lawn and shrubs and 
flowers. 


Better fill out the coupon now: 
0 Send me free sample and illustrated leaflet: 


“For Luxuriant Lawns and Gorgeous 
Gardens.” 


: (NAME OF MY SEED OR GARDEN STORE OR NURSERY) 

| Clip this coupon and mail to: GARDEN DEPT. 
| P sie» 

i Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 
| Financial Center Bldg. n Francisco, Calif. 
se 
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New Annuals for Western Gardens 


(Continued from page 11) 


sections or winter in warm ones nothing 
is lovelier. It wants March sowing in 
flats, and should be transplanted out 
while quite young, as otherwise it gets 
too quickly forced into flower. 


The New Iceland Poppies 


Last June I saw in the garden of Mr. 
P. B. Truax of Seattle the loveliest beds 
of Iceland poppies, in white, cream, buff, 
pale pinks, orange, tangerine and other 
colors, gay and cheering to a degree. 
Sojourners at the Santa Maria Inn will 
never forget the delightful table effects 
that the hostess gets there with Frank 
McCoy’s several fine strains of this 
flower. Whether you prefer a mixture 
like the Coonara pinks or a selected 
color like Tangerine, try a few, prefer- 
ably from a November sowing if your 
garden is warm or an early spring one in 
cool, foggy districts. Mr. McCoy sows 
them in the open in drills and thins them 
out, but they can be started in boxes as 
these poppies, unlike the real annuals, 
transplant easily. They like a light 
soil and a cool situation, and are best 
picked in bud. Though really biennials 
it is best to discard them after flowering. 

For variety of interest, why not try 
Salvia farinacea Blue Bedder, an annual 
sage of easy culture, with its two-foot 
stems of lovely deep blue in summer or 
fall, a fine thing in the border, equal to 
many of the perennials and _ better 
natured than some. I wonder if, like 
many annuals I have tried, it will not 
be at least biennial here. I can’t tell 
you for another year, as I just got it. 


Other Newcomers In My Garden 


Chrysanthemum Mawit, from seed sent 
me by Sir William Lawrence, whose wife 
collected it in Morocco, has excited 
much comment in my garden again this 
year, and it is being well spread around 
from seed. Though at least a short- 
lived perennial, it flowers the same sea- 
son as sown, so may be treated as an 
annual of easy culture. Its small single, 
pinkish flowers look the better because 
of its attractive permanent leafage. 
Another unusual annual I have tried is 
Hibiscus trionum, a rather weedy grower 
with horizontal branches; its large cream, 
dark-centered flowers are suggestive of 
the Mariposa tulip and are pleasing to 
most gardeners. Sow it in the open in 
spring. I haven’t had much _ luck 
germinating the big, dark-centered 
orange daisy from South Africa, Vent- 
dium fastuosum, but I have survived the 
failure, partly, perhaps, because I find 
occasional other gardeners equally un- 
successful, partly certainly because 
though highly praised as the “Monarch 
of the Veldt” it is really rather big and 
coarse, something I don’t care for in 


flowers. Daisies ought to have rela- 
tively small centers and long rays. The 
gerberas have the latter form. On the 
other hand, I do like Catananche coerulea 
—call it Cupid’s Dart if you prefer. 
Though my wife says I look most natural 
to her when I am on one end of a hose, 
I have a sneaking admiration for 
flowers which can get along without my 
ministrations. This catananche does, 
going through our long dry summers 
almost unwatered and nearly always 
covered with blue flowers on long, wiry 
stems which fit them for cutting. I 
find that though it is really a perennial 
it flowers the first year from seed, which 
I think is particularly nice of it. 


Low Growing But Highly Rated 


Low-growing plants for edgings, bor- 
ders or even the rock garden are always 
being tried in my garden, though the list 
which here follows contains several of 
those I failed to sow after buying seed 
because they sounded interesting. An- 
nual linarias I am quite partial to, so 
naturally I got seed of Linaria maroccana 
Fairy Bouquet. It was rather dwarfer 
than the usual strains like Excelsior but 
taller than described and with too great 
a dominance of pale shades for my taste. 
The rock garden antirrhinum bred by 
crossing the dwarf bedders with Antir- 
rhinum glutinosum “read good” but 
mine were sown too late to flower this 
season so I will have to report later on 
their beauty, permanence and liability 
to rust, if any. Felicia Bergeriana is a 
little, low South African annual with 
blue daisy flowers of a little less than 
inch in size. Nice where you have 
enough sun to open them well, but they 
sulk in the shade or fog. Gazanias from 
seed, not the crude orange one which 
blinds us in parkings, I flowered only by 
proxy in the garden of Victor Reiter, 
Jr., to which I frequently resorted this 
so-called summer in the hope of finding 
them fully opened by the sun. The 
many shades of yellow, the occasional 
whites and bronzes and the fewer glow- 
ing orange reds showed what these could 
be on a sunny bank, but don’t expect 
too much of them in an unusually foggy 
San Francisco summer. I believe they 
offer great opportunities for use in dry, 
sunny gardens and they can be flowered 
from seed the season sown, though they 
are of course nearly all perennials. Seed 
is not available except by importation. 

Other South Africans worth trying are 
Dimorphoteca ringens, in white with an 
almost blue center, ursinias, Arctotis 
scapigera and the heliophilas, all sun 
lovers, though only the last plainly says 
so by its name. Few of the South 
African daisy-like annuals open well in 
shady or foggy gardens. 
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NEW 1934 
ANNUALS FOR 
WESTERN GARDENS 


Gardeners will find everything they 
want in Lilly’s catalog of ‘‘Best For 
The West’’ Seeds, just off the press. 


‘An authoritative reference book 
for flower lovers containing detailed 
information on practically every 
variety described in Sydney B. 
Mitchell’s article on pages 10 and 
11 of this magazine, and Joe Bohl’s 
article on page 31.”’ 


CALENDULA 
Chrysanthemum or Sunshine 
A new introduction this year of English 
origin. Flower—4 inches in diameter. 
Color—butter-cup yellow. 


ASTER 
Lucky Strike 
A beautiful flower of the ostrich-feather 
type, and best of all it is rust-resistant. 
Can be grown successfully where other 
asters have failed. 


ANNUAL CANTERBURY BELL 
A Gold Medal Winner. Blooms in six 
months from seed. 


GUINEA GOLD MARIGOLD 
Gold Medal Winner. A brilliant and 
effective, easily grown variety that 
should be in every garden. 


GET A CALENDAR-CATALOG 


72 pages of delightful photographic repro- 
ductions of the best flowers and vegetables 
combined in a novel way with an attractive 
and convenient wall calendar, illustrated 
with garden subjects—obtainable from 
oy nearest Lilly’s authorized dealer or 
y writing The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle. 
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WATER LILY POOL 


To Beautify Large or Small Garden 














Add colorful beauty, exquis- 
ite fragrance and fascinating 
interest to your garden with SPECIAL OFFER 
a modern Water Lily Pool. Tropical Water Lily Seeds 
Every garden has room for a Mixed blue and 
small pool or simple tub gar- pink varieties. 25¢ 
den. Easy to care for with 
plenty of flowers shortly after 
planting. Johnson’s California Water Lilies noted for extra 





hardiness and vig r U.S. or 

Canada. Safe delivery GUARANTEED, NEWLOWPRICES, 
Write for new FREE 1934 illustrated Catalog, 32 pages 

water lily lore. Many natural 

color pictures. Tells how to build FREE ‘ge 

inexpensive pools. Includes com- 

plete postpaid collections of water 

plants and over 100 varieties of itt Loe 

water lilies. ustrat 

Booklet 


johnson Water Gardens 
Hynes, Calif. in colors /f 
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More About 
The New Annuals 


GPONPORED jointly by American 
Seed Trade Association and Southern 
Seedsmen’s Association, a nation-wide 
competitive trial of new introductions 
is being conducted each year with a view 
to grading new novelties in the order of 
their merit from a standpoint of nation- 
wide garden adaptability. The com- 
mittee making these selections consists 
of ten of America’s foremost seedsmen, 
located in different parts of the United 
States, each of whom maintains a trial 
garden where all the novelties offered 
are tried out and scored according to 
an agreed standard. The highest aver— 
age scores in all the gardens win the 
awards. This past season’s trials have 
produced the following winners: 


Calendula, Chrysantha or Sunshine 
(Pictured and described more fully in 
Mr. Mitchell’s article) 


Distinctly different in flower form, it 
has wide petals, loosely arranged, in- 
curved at center and reflexed at edges, 
somewhat like a chrysanthemum. Flow- 
ers four inches across are clear buttercup 
yellow on long stems for cutting; about 
thirty inches tall. 


Petunia, Pink Gem 


The first of a charming new race of 
miniature petunias. It forms a neat, 
very compact plant only six inches high, 
quite covered with two-inch flowers in 
shades of pink. Indispensable for bed- 
ding, edging, window boxes, pots and 
rock gardens. 


Linaria, Fairy Bouquet 
Light and airy plants growing eight 
inches tall with flowers that appear like 
miniature snapdragons in a great variety 
of colors. A splendid filler for bouquets, 
useful for bedding, pots and boxes. Very 
quick to bloom after planting. 


Verbena, Dannebrog 


Medium sized flowers of intense scar- 
let with contrasting large white eyes. 
Very compact growth and thus useful 
for bedding. It is showy and attractive 
and comes true to type and rich, spark- 
ling color. 

Aster, Los Angeles 


A new Super Giant type, three feet 
tall with exceptionally large flowers. 
The color is a serenely pure shell pink. 
The flowers are full petaled, deep and 
artistic, with feathery interlacing petals. 


Canterbury Bell, Liberty Be'l 


Dark violet-blue annual Canterbury 
bell, blooming in six months from seed. 
A decided improvement over the popu- 
lar biennial form, though blooms may 
not be quite as large. About two feet 
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Premier Benito Mussolini Grand Prize Gold Medal 
awarded Carl Salbach for the most outstanding 
exhibit in the largest flower show outside of New 
York City. 


And NOW theSEEDS 


Sydney B. Mitchell 


Recommends 


We offer these seed specialties described in Mr. 

Mitchell’s article: 

CALENDULA SUNSHINE—New Chrysanthe- 
mum flowered Golden Yellow. First as THE 
seedsmen’s “All American’’ for 1934. .35c pkt. 

CATANANCHE COERULEA (Cupid’s Dart)— 
Drought resisting. Bushy, with blue flowers 
resembling Bachelors’ Buttons.......25c pkt. 

CANTERBURY BELLS (New Annual T 

ixed in full assortment of pel = am 
Spring to the Garden in September’’. .25c pkt. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MAWII—Pink flowers, one 
foot tall. We have imported seed of this fine 
novelty from England for you........35c pkt. 

DAHLIAS-UNWIN DWARFS—“Perennial An- 
nuals’”’ that bloom freely from seed the first 
year, then reproduce themselves from bulbs. 
Single, or semi-double flowers in full color 
Co cceneececsecosecucecosees 00 c25e pat 

ESCHSCHOLTZIAS (Poppies)—The tidy new 
dwarf erect type in full assortment of surprising 
and unusual colors.........2+.++++++15c pkt. 

LARKSPUR—New column, or giant imperial type 
so fine for cutting—in pink, blue, is crim- 
son and other shades—mixed........25c pkt. 

MARIGOLD GUINEA GOLD—Carnation flow- 
ered, bright orange..........se+e++++15c pkt. 

NASTURTIUM GOLDEN GLEAM — Semi- 
double, sweet-scented; bright gold..... 15c pkt. 

NEMESIA STRUMOSA GRANDIFLORA—One 
foot tall; orange, rose, scarlet, red— 
Ch er 

ICELAND POPPIES—We offer exclusively the fin- 
est grown—the SANTA MARIA INN strain, 
personally developed by Frank J. McCoy, 
manager of the Inn: 

Mixture, Santa Maria Inn Strain, re-selected 
from the finest strains the world over. .35c pkt. 
Santa Maria Inn strain of Orange and Gold 
re-selected by Frank J. McCoy and considered 
the finest strain he has ever imported. Large 
flowers of Orange and Gold distinct from any 
CONES CHEER o.e.e co ccckctcdéccdécccosacaa es 

SALPIGLOSSIS—In new colors of crimson, gold, 
black, brown, violet, rose, and other shades. 
Ceesecdeeseeweceteueedeecdcecs camaenee 


ALSO MOST DESERVING ARE: 
DELPHINIUM, REINELT STRAIN—You who 
have seen the products of this strain bloom- 
ing in Sydney B. Mitchell’s. or our own, 
rden will agree that no finer strain is to be 
ad. In lavender, blue, pastel and white— 
either separately or assorted........$1.00 pkt. 
HELIANTHEMUM _ (Rock Rose)—A beautiful 
dwarf flowering shrub. Our seed from Sydney 
B. Mitchell’s own garden. His stock originally 
imported from the prize-winning John Nichol ll 
Secteld GiasiG.cccecacescaccosncondancde aes 


IN GLADIOLUS BULB 
Our GRAND PRE ASSORTMENT bal- 
anced mixture of the same Gladiolus varieties 
that won the Premier Mussolini Medal for us 
—not labeled—in all colors. Bulbs one inch, 
or over, in diameter........ 

25—85c; 50— $1. 50; 100—$2. 75 
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CATALOG FREE 
A postcard —_ uest brings our 1934 Cata- 
log—describing e newest and most out- 
standing seeds, as well as the latest dahlias 
and gladiolus. 











TO ORDER: CLIP THIS ADVERTISEMENT, 
CIRCLE OR CHECK eR By DESIRED— 

ADD 24%% TO COVER SALES TAX. (Not re- 
guired outside of California) THEN FILL IN 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS AND ENCLOSE 

CHECK, STAMPS OR MONEY ORDER— 
(UNLESS Cc. O. D. PREFERRED). 

ALL BULBS OR SEEDS SENT BY PRE- 
PAID POST. 


NAME cesice cdsicvcedeccdeevesanceces eveweee éeceoe 
ROE cas decides cdeneedndageemanenas okmwes 
Cltyer Tewmticcccccvccecececcces Cesc cdecoeaese 


CARL SALBACH, 
645 Woodmont Avenue Berkeley, California 
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4 Packets of 


SUTTON'S 


SEEDS 
and 1934 


CATALOGUE 
for $1 50 


Garden lovers will find the 
money well spent when they 
send 50 cents for Sutton’s 
Coselenen eo cue a 

Tings you astill bigger value 
—the catalogue and four nterbury hy Is. ‘See 
packets of Sutton's Seeds: packet, 37¢ eac 

Petunia. Sutton’s New Blue Bedding. Very free 
flowering with rich colors. 

Eschscholtzia. Sutton’s pechinen 0 ~-ae Fiery 
Orange semi-double flowers, fluted petals. 

Calendula. Chrysantha (New). 
tinct type of Calendula. 

Canterbury Bells. Sutton’s Cup and Saucer, 
Pink. Large semi-double flowers resembling a cup 
and saucer. 

Don’t delay. Send 50c (International Money 
Order) for the catalogue, or $1.50 for the catalogue 
and 4 packets of seeds. Fresh stock of seeds carried 
in San Francisco. Order NOW. 





Pe 's Cup and Sauc 


A new and_dis- 


SHERMAN T. BLAKE CO., The Blake i e- f 
Sacramento St., Fran cisco, Ca i 
Exclusive Pacific Coast Agents a I 
SUTTON & SONS, Ltd., Reading, England. | 


i 
1 
| Pleasesend me Sutton’s 1934 Catalogue. Enclosed 50c. | 
| Please send = =e and seeds advertised. 
1 Enclosed $1.5! $6 | 

! 

l 

! 
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‘Going to NEW) YORK? 





W% met 










Slop ata NEW hotel 


. .. where luxurious sun- 
filled rooms offer every 
convenience and comfort. 
Private bath. Radio. Ser- 
vidor. Rates that begin at 
$3 for one— $4 for two. 


C.W. RAMSEY, Jr., Mar. 


from 






1200 Rooms - 7th Ave. at 31st St 


SUNSET 











MAGAZINE JANUARY 




















HOTEL 


MULTNOMAH 





PORTLAND’S LARGEST AND 
NATIONALLY FAMOUS HOSTELRY 


- +. offers its guests cour- 
tesies, facilities and con- 
veniences that brin: 
—_ back again an 
- . - « We guarantee 


& our, = at the 
Resse MUL will be 
from > ie one of 


the very pleasant experi- 


s ences of your trip. We 
spare no effort to pre- 

serve the reputation of 
with this fine hotel for out- 
bath standing value and genu- 


e ine hospitality. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 











FIREPLACE 
that Circulates 
the Heat 


Guaranteed not to Smoke 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 
Heatilator Co., 551 E. Brighton 


Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 














For all the skin 
troubles of child- 
hood. Wise mothers 
should always keep 
it on hand. 

Price 25e. Sample free. Address: 


Cuticura 
Ointment 




















“Cuticura,” Dept. 7K, Malden, Mase. 














LAWNS jst as GREEN 


__in August as they are in May 





When you make your lawn it is just 
as easy to make it so it will remain 
green even during the dry months. 
No brown, dried up lawns in July, 
August and Sept. now. They are 
as unnecessary as they are unsightly. 
Just dig peat moss into the soil 
when preparing the seed bed. But 


be sure you use only pure moss peat. 
Cheap substitutes are often dan- 
gerous. In addition to the brand 
name ask to see the ‘‘P. I. C.’’ seal 
illustrated herewith which is the 
recognized peat inspection certi- 
ficate of quality adopted by all the 
better, reliable dealers. 


For information write — 


H. O. KETNER—Peat Import Corporation—3715 | W. First Street, 





a Taylor Street, 


Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, 


ee ee 
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tall, with about six spikes of flowers. 
Brings spring into the fall garden. 


Petunia, Maximum, Double Fringed 


In mixed colors, mostly rather light 
and with purple, this new strain comes 
practically 100 per cent double and semi- 
double, about 60 per cent really giant 
flowered and with about 60 per cent 
fringed, petaled flowers. Colors are 
striking within their range, and both 
germination and vigor are the best that 
were found in its type. 


Hunnemania, Sunlight 


Clear canary yellow “Tulip Poppy” 
which is semi-double, is pretty and does 
well. Cut-flowers are lasting and pro- 
duced over a long season. Easily grown 
and quick to bloom after a slow germina- 
tion. Plant after soil becomes warm. 


Marigold, Dwarf Monarch 


Dwarf French double type, one foot 
high, with mixed combinations of orange, 
yellow and mahogany flowers. The 
stock is uniformly dwarf, making an 
excellent low border or edging plant 
where these colors may be used. 


Larkspur, Blue Bell 


A fine, medium blue larkspur, deeper 
than sky blue, yet much lighter than 
lilac, a color heretofore lacking in the 
giant imperial type, which makes a de- 
cidedly upright growth with long basal 
branched flower spikes, well adapted for 
cutting. 


Aster, Silvery Rose 


A giant Peony Flowered aster of much 
promise. Delicate lavender pink, full 
petaled, large, and fully double, with 
just a suggestion of silvery white at the 
tips, this aster is unique in its class. 
Excellent for cut flower use and bedding. 


Chrysanthemum, Eldorado 


A single flowered annual variety of 
the Segetum type, introduced from 
Europe. Its flowers are canary yellow, 
many shades deeper than any existing 
varieties, and their beauty is enhanced 
by a very dark disc. 


Giant Hybrid Scabiosa 


Exceptionally strong growing plants 
that produce their fine flowers on long, 
strong stems. Flowers are very full, 
almost round and about 2% inches in 
diameter.—Joe Bohl, Seattle. 


sr > good, dea. 





to use a piece of flat tin under the car 
on the garage floor to catch dripping 
oil. Bend up the edges of the tin 
about an inch and fill with sand- 
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My Rules HOW TO GET REAL 


FERRY’S For Pruning Grapes Enjoyment 


PUREBRED VEGETABLE 


Ccy™ you hear the owner of the 

& E E D 5 grape arborsay that hecaresnothing fi roms your Garces 
about the fruit, but prunes so he will 
have lots of shade, These two objectives Rise 


Cc 
NOW COST ONLY 5 should both be obtained with proper 
treatment, There is no need of sacri- 
Buy fresh dated packets at ficing one for the other, 

a nearby store Usually the mistake is made of leav- 
ing too much of the past season’s wood 
on the arbor at pruning time, Thus 
there is so much new growth the follow- 
ing summer that the fruit produced is 
small from over-production and mil- 
dews from being so shaded, 

Ten feet is plenty close enough to 
have grapevines spaced on the sides of 
the arbor, When they are first planted 
GI d they should be allowed to grow as they 

ad 200 a. me a 5) }] will the first year and the following 
each of 20 large ; : 
winter everything cut off but one good 


Special flowered (not labeled) 
varieties || cane and this cut back to about two 



































exhibition 
(no prims). buds, This treatment will develop a 
Prepaid fo or $1. good root system for rapid growth the 
S. C. Kellett Grants Pass, Ore. || second summer, As growth starts the 
second summer, rub off all shoots but ls ata , 
one well placed and keep this one tied ivid colored flowers, velvety green grass 
UT TREES . : and crisp fresh vegetables will reward the 


up straight until it reaches the top of 
sara hag _— .° pets tor the arbor and well across the top, One efforts of gardeners who follow these 
much helpful advice about varieties, planting,etc. || straight trunk reaching to the top and | simple rules: (1) Buy only the best seeds 
The Felix Gillet Nursery, across the top is all that is desirable, | 2nd bulbs from reputable dealers. (2) 
Box 85 Nevada City, California }] Old vines which have several trunks | Provide the soil with the vital elements so 
should be reduced so that only one is | essential to plant life. 
HOICE DAHLIAS, teaithy strong | left. 

ee list-} ~~ No growth should be allowed to grow 
upon the vertical trunk, Plenty of 

pesto or King County, Wash. | shade will be obtained upon the sides by 
canes hanging over from the top. 2 : 
Two to four canes, two to four feet oe er 

i i le : 

ne rs Te same reliable company offers you a highly 
This Famous leaving this small number vigorous concentrated, scientifically balanced 
Book growth will be developed which will | PLANT FOOD—just tight for oe 
give plenty of shade and at the same soil. Its name, GROZ-IT 510-4" sug: 
About Herbs || time the crop will be reduced so that the | 8°S 15 — ae wer ” 
a fruit can attain a desirable size, A | Stimulateplantgrowth, 10partsp a — 
dense top shade will be eliminated for | 2°#4 to develop root systems and 4 parts 
Helen M. Fox less fine small canes will be produced to potash for color and stamina. 

shut out the sunlight and cause mildew. Pleading. in underied coll 
By pruning to reduce the wood upon 








For years western gar- 
deners have been using 
GROZ-IT Pulverized 
Sheep Manure to pro- 











wastes time and money. 














$3.50 postpaid the grape arbor, utility and beauty can | 5.4.. GROZAT “5-10-4” 
be made to function in unison and a aan: sane Cilia: Gene 
Sunset Book Department well-placed grape arbor may be a 
: $ ° Dealer when you order your 
1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. || desirable part of the back yard,—Harry ; 
L. Hol Bakersfield, Californi GROZ-IT Pulverized Sheep 
a a Manure. Send postcard for “A Proven 








Formula for Garden Success,” giving direc- 
| tions for soil conditioning which anyone 
can follow. 


oval? 


GROWERS FERTILIZER CO. 


108 Davis Street. . San Francisco, Calif. 
THE! OLD RELIABLE EXTERMINATOR GROZ- IT 
Used the world over for many generations to kill 
rats, mice and noxious animals. A sure way to f/ to slip the end of the hose into an | <f 4,<>. <P oul OF LON LcIo > A 
~) iw ome 


do away with dangerous pests. Safe to handle. * : 
Sold by general stores and druggists. 25c, 50c a old gunny sack when watering in 


box. Manufactured by E.S. WELLS, Chemist. || basins or trenches. This prevents P . A N T F O O D 


washing of soil. 
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A! the dawn of the new year we greet you 
with a Sunset smile, and with the sincere 
wish that 1934 will bring you a realization of 
your fondest dreams. We speak of dreams, 
because here at Sunset we are in the business 
of building them. In the pages of the magazine 
we try earnestly to sow the seed of desire—a 
longing for a cabin home in the hills, a lily pool 
for the garden, a trip to one of our western 
wonderlands; in other words, we lay the founda- 
tions for countless dreams. Some of you are 
able to make such dreams materialize almost 
immediately; others of you must carry the 
vision for months, possibly years. But hold on 
to your castle-building, dear friends, as does the 
Sunset reader in the following letter: 
x * 


“In these days of continued struggle, I find 
it difficult to cheerily arouse ‘father’ of a morn- 
ing, cook him a good breakfast and send him 
forth to look for a job, each day a hopeful pos- 
sibility. It takes all of my fortitude to encour- 
age the high school son, 20 pounds underweight 
and looking so lean, and little eleven-year-old 
sister in grammar school. And I find the burden 
of supplying substantial food, warm clothing 
and shoes almost more than I can carry. 

For four years now we have struggled to save 
our little home and keep up the payments on it, 
and here’s where your magazine comes in. I can 
pick up said magazine in an odd moment, think- 
ing to snatch a thought or two from it when, 
lo and behold, I sit down, relax, and before I 
realize it I have read it from ‘stem to stern.’ 
The dusting isn’t done, nor the stockings darned, 
but the material gleaned from those pages lives 
on and on through the days, and helps to lift 
me to a higher plane of thinking—of how we will 
fix up our little home and garden when times 
get better for us. Our adobe hillside lot may 
look poor and commonplace to others but to me 
it is rich and verdant with an abundance of 
shrubbery and flowers. I see it as it will be 
next year, and the next, and the next, when the 
dreams, planted in our hearts by your magazine 
will have come true!” 

* * 


Of the many monuments erected to the mem- 
ory of our pioneers, none is more fitting than 
the one built recently by Mrs. Susanna Bixby 
Bryant in honor of her father, J. W. Bixby, one 
of the early settlers of Southern California. 
This unusual memorial is in the form of a 
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200-acre Botanic Garden at “Rancho Santa 
Ana,” the ranch of the Bixby family since 1875. 
In this botanic garden and herbarium, located 
in Santa Ana Canyon, extensive exp2riments 
are being carried on with native trees, shrubs 
and plants with a view to using them more 
generously in the planting of California gardens. 
Elevations range from 45 to 1100 feet, with 
almost every type of soil in evidence, which 
makes it possible to naturalize natives under a 
variety of conditions. This is too great a project 
to discuss at length in this paragraph (later we 
hope to have a complete story of it) but we 
bring it briefly to your attention at this time 
so that you may include a visit to it in one of 
your Pacific Coasting trips. Visitors to the 
garden are admitted by card only. Such cards 
may be obtained by writing to Mrs. Susanna 
Bixby Bryant, 3210 W. Adams St., Los Angeles. 

* * 

In these columns a few months ago we men- 
tioned our book trails’ map of Sunset Land. 
Now that this map is well under way we hope 
to make also a series of western flower maps, 
some of which will be published in the magazine. 
Take begonias, for instance. Here on the Pacific 
Coast there are, to our personal knowledge, at 
least seven magnificent public or semi-public 
begonia gardens where dozens of exquisite vari- 
eties of this plant can be seen growing under 
huge lath houses or, in one or two instances, in 
the open. These begonia gardens reach from 
the extensive collections of George Otten and 
George L. Baker in Seaside, Oregon, to the pic- 
turesque lath gardens of Alfred D. Robinson in 
San Diego. Would a map indicating these 
begonia centers appeal to you who are inter- 
ested in this fascinating flower? And when the 
begonia map is finished, how about our making 
one to mark the famous rose gardens, or rock- 
eries, or fuchsia collections of Sunset Land? 

* * 

At the beginning of a new year, our thoughts 
naturally center around the future. In this in- 
stance, however, we are not merely thinking of 
future Sunsets, but we are definitely planning 
them. Our one big resolution for the coming 
year is to give you the most colorful, the most 
sincere, the most helpful magazine that comes 
to your reading table. When you receive your 
February Sunset you can tell whether or not 
we are keeping our resolution. Until then, 
Adios, dear friends, and a glad new year to 
each of you.—Lou Richardson, 
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for SUNSET READERS ! 


EGINNING with the next issue we celebrate the fifth anniversary of the 
new SUNSET—by expanding! Your SUNSET is growing! 

The size will be larger, margins will be wider, there will be cover illustrations 
of a new kind, the cover stock will be heavier, and—best of all—the actual 
number of pages in the magazine will be substantially increased. SUNSET 
Magazine is to be bigger, better, and more comprehensive than ever! 

This is only a beginning, however. Without changing SUNSET’S unique 
Western editorial policy, the policy requested and endorsed by over 200,000 
Western families, our future editorial program will be enlarged to bring you 
more of everything that now appears in these pages—more of the special fea- 
ture or features which you personally like, whether it is gardening, cooking, 
travel, or any of the other subjects in the broad range covered by SUNSET. 

SUNSET’S growth is in step with the times. As this new year begins, 
men and women are filled with a new, indomitable spirit; faces everywhere 
are raised to clearing horizons; there is a vast stirring of things being done, 
of extensive projects being launched, of deep new faith and determination. 
The urge of 1934 is definitely directed forward. 

It is significant and fitting that this fifth anniversary sees your SUNSET 
Magazine broadening its program, continuing on a larger scale this present 
editorial policy which brings you each month—in the words of the Editors, 
‘‘many a message of courage, helpfulness, beauty and joy in Western living.”’ 

















ROSE 
TALK 











Jackson & Perkins announce 
three outstanding varieties 

hrough arrangements with 
expert hybridizers in America 
and in foreign countries, the 
leading roses of the world are 
brought to their Research 
Gardens. 

In this great outdoor labora- 
tory they are held under close 
scrutiny for long periods to make 
certain that they will thrive 
when planted in gardens. 


NEW! 
A Really Hardy 
GOLDEN CLIMBER 
(Ars. Cbrthur Curtiss James) 


Plant Patent No ‘ 


An innovation in hardy yellow 
climbers. Its blossoms of Hy- 
brid Tea quality make ideal cut 
flowers. Blooms through an ex- 
ceptionally long period. Pointed 
buds of rich gold flecked with 
orange scarlet come, usually soli- 
tary, on stems 18 inches and 
longer. The full blown rose is 
semidouble and large with a 
heavy tuft of yellow stamens. 
Handsome ‘“‘vine’’ to cover 
fence, trellis, pergola or high 
walls. Gotpen Ciimser is a rose 
every garden lover will desire. 


The Talk of the Shows 
COUNTESS VANDAL 


Plant Patent No. 38 


A Hybrid Tea rose which has 
been enthusiastically welcomed 
the world over. In fact, inall the 
contests Countess Vanpat has 
been proclaimed the outstanding 
rose of many years. The striking 
display of this rose in the Horti- 
cultural Gardens at A Century 
of Progress was a delight. 

Countess Vanpat blooms 
unceasingly throughout the 
summer. Its long, slender, 
pointed buds are coppery 
bronze suffused with soft 
gold. Blooms finish in a 
fascinating arrangement of petals. 
Superb for cutting. Every home 
owner will desire at least one 
bed of Countess Vanpat. 





Kicclwimed by the Nation | 
aBILAIE- 


(PROTECTED BY U. S, PLANT PATENT No. 10) 


They hay 


EVERBLOOMING 
SCARLET CLIMBER 





INTRODUCED BY THE CREATORS OF THE 
FAMOUS “DOROTHY PERKINS” RAMBLER 


Acclaimed by thousands throughout the Nation, ‘“BLAZE”’ is unquestionably the 
most sensational achievement of this generation in rose culture. And, no wonder, 
for ‘“BLAZE”’ is the very first Scarlet, Hardy Climbing Rose to be Everblooming 
when once established. With its brilliance in color . . . lovely shape . . . profuse 
blooms . . . vigor and hardiness, ‘‘BLAZE”’ has every quality to justify its tre- 
mendous i ri If you are a lover of beautiful roses—and who isn’t—you 
will want ‘“BLAZE”’ in your garden. 
“‘Blaze’’ Has Many Uses! 

Train it over an arch or pergola—use it to cover a fence or the side of your garage 
—grow it ona tall post as a pillar or use it to brighten your porch. “BLAZE” 
will do everything expected of a Climbing Rose. Make sure of your plants this 


spring by placing your order with your dealer now. “BLAZE”’ is a patented 
rose and, for your protection, the genuine is identified by a special 


Patent Label. Look for it. 


SOLD BY NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, SEEDSMEN 
AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
If your Nurseryman or Dealer cannot supply you, write for a list of firms 


from whom “BLAZE” and our other plant noveltics may be secured. 


AVAILABLE ALSO IN ‘‘FERTIL-POTTED’’ PACKAGES 


JACKSON ¢ PERKINS COMPANY 


Htybridizers and Wholesale Distributors of New Roses 
and Plant Specialties 
NEWARK, NEW YORK IRVINGTON, CAL. 


PLANT PAT No2s 





